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CHICANOS PICKET U.C. REGENTS 


by Bill Chavez | 


Members of the U.C. Chicano 
Steering Committee (UCCSC) 
picketted last Friday's meeting of 
the Regents of the University of 
California. 

The forty students, 
representing Chicanos 
throughout the U.C. system, 
were protesting their treatment 
by President Hitch and Vice 
President Johnson. The 
demonstration stems from the 


recent controversy which has - 


ensued regarding the Chicano 
Seering Committee’s input in the 
selection of Chicano students for 
the University-wide task force on 
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student Affirmative Action. 

Because of what the committee 
regards a “breach of trust”, it has 
called a boycott of the system's 
Affirmative Action Task Force. 

The pickets and boycott, ac- 
cording to the committee, are 1) 
due to the University’s failure to 
recognize the Chicano Steering 
Committee as the official 
Chicano student organization, 
and 2) the University’s failure to 
release the Chicano Affirmative 
Action report which is 2 years 
overdue. Jerry Ruiz, - UCSC 
representative to the steering 
committee noted that “UCSC’ is 
the only university-wide minority 


organization representing 
Chicano students. of the 
University of California.” 

Last July, President Hitch 
agreed to consult the UCCSC 
over the formulation and im- 
plementation of the Affirmative 
Action “student mechanisms.” 
Hitch, later delegated 
responsibility for the task force to 
Vice President. Johnson, who 
failed to recognize Hitch’s prior 
commitment to the Steering 
Committee. In Hitch’s memo the 
the ‘Steering Committee of July 
19th, he wrote, “As | indicated to 
you at the meeting, | have 
assigned to Vice President 


Johnson responsibility. for 
developing student afffimative 
action mechanisms. When he 
returns from vacation, | will ‘ask 
him to contact representatives of 
the Chicano Steering Committee 
to determine the most effective 
means of involving Chicanos in 
his work.” 

The pickets made it clear that 
one of their objectives was to be 
put on the Regents Agenda. 
Ultimately, the Steering Com- 
mittee’s three designated 
speakers were refused under 
President Hitch’s advice. When 
later asked in a press conference 
why the Steering Committee was 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA CRUZ 


The UC Fire Department moved 
up the hill into its new firehouse 
this week. The completion of the 
fire station, together with the 
acquisition of new equipment 
and the proposed addition ot 
student firefighters will make it 
possible for the UC department to 
take over primary responsibility 
for campus fire protection from 
the city of Santa Cruz. 

The new fire station is located 
behind Crown College and 
contains 1400 square feet of floor 
space. Unlike previous facilities 
at the Stone House, it contains 
living and dining facilities for on- 
duty personnel. It also has 
garage space for a new fire 
engine, a meeting area, and the 
usual shop, storage and office 
spaces. 

With the new living quarters it 
will be possible to house fire 
fighters assigned to 24 hour 
shifts, thus making it feasible to 
provide around the clock 
coverage. If present plans are put 
into effect, six students will be 
added to the force, which will 
allow the department to have at 
least four people on duty at all 
times. 

In addition to getting a new 
firehouse, the department has 
acquired a new fire engine to put 
in it. Up to this point, their 
apparatus has been limited to 
pick-up trucks fitted with 
firefighting equipment. The new 
truck is a 1950 Ward-Latrance 
triple combination pumper, on 
loan from the Santa Cruz County 
Office of Civil Defense. Although 


it hadn't been used in a couple of 
years and was suffering from 
neglect, UC fire personne! were 
able to repair and recondition it 
and now have it in full operationa 
order. 

Since this particular apparatus 
is only on loan, the University has 
ordered a new fire engine for 
permanent use. This engine is 
being custom built to serve the 
special needs of the campus fire 
department, and is expected to 
be delivered sometime later this 
ear. 

What all of this upgrading and 
expansion means is that the 
campus fire department will 
begin providing all basic fire 
services to UCSC, rather than 
relying on City units. According 
to Fire Chief Frank Borges, the 
main reason for making the 
switch is thé relatively long time 
it takes City firefighters to get up 
to the campus. .-Borges reports 
that the City’s best response time 
from downtown is 8 minutes, 
considerably. more than the 3 
minutes thought to be optimal. 
Thus as UCSC grew, the decision 
was made to create a first 
response force right here on 
campus. 

Although major fires at UCSC 
have been rare, Chief Borges 
reports that his department is 
nevertheless kept quite busy with 
smaller problems. Last year, 
they responded to 146 calls, 
including actual fires, smoke 
reports, first aid and rescue 
operations, requests for disposal 
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denied, Hitch responded that . 
“the Regents do not give time to 
groups when the groups) don’t 
disciose why they wish to 
speak...The Steering Com- ° 
mittee never disclosed . their 
reasons.” Bob Hermandez, a 
UCCSC representative labeled 
Hitch’s statement as a “shallow 
attempt to disavow his _in- 
volvement in the matter.” 

In any event, it does not appear 
as though the dispute: will ‘im- 
mediately be resolved and that 
the Regent meetings will be 
picketted unless the U.C. 
Chicano steering committee’s 
demands are met. 
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STUDENT REGENT APPROVED 


by Dave Reich 


The path has finally been 
cleared for a student with full 
voting powers to be seated on the 
U.C. Board of Regents. Final 
approval of the proposal to seat a 
student regent came last Friday, 
at an otherwise uneventful 
meeting of the Board in San 
Francisco. 

This action had been made 
possible by the passage of 
Proposition 4 on last November's 
ballot;..which::gave. the Regents 
authority to-seat faculty and 
student members. Four months 
of debate followed as to whether 
or not the student regent should 
vote, and how he/she should be 
selected. 

It was the position of the U.C. 
Student Body Presidents Council 
(SBPC) that the student regent 
should have a vote and all of ‘the 
other rights and privileges of a 
member of the Board. However, 
a substitute proposal was offered 
by Regent Dean Watkins which 
would have seated the student 
representative at a seperate table 
and without a vote. This 
suggestion was defeated in a 
cormumsiee meeting by a vote of 5- 


A somewhat harder issue to 


Last Sunday morning at the 
Vet's Co-op on Front Street 
nearly 40 community action 
groups came together to discuss 
ways of coordinating their ef- 
forts. This type of coalition is 
becoming increasingly common 
in Santa Cruz as individual ac- 
tivist organizations recognize the 
need for solidarity. The coalition 
that formed in response to the 


resolve was the question of how 
the student should be selected. 
The proposal initially made by the 
SBPC called for a University-wide 
search process, from which nine 
names would be forwarded to the 
Presidents Council for con- 
sideration. The SBPC would have 
then chosen one candidate and 
sent that name to the Regents. If 
the Board rejected that nominee, 
the Presidents Council would 
submit another name. 

Apparently some more .con- 
servative members. of the Board 
felt that the Regents should have 
more power over the ap- 
pointment. Various substitute 
methods were suggested, in- 
cluding the submission of: nine 
names to the Board. 

Student representatives 
present argued that such a 
process would give the Regents 
an unacceptable degree of 
control over the selection. Kathy 
Tuttle, student body President at 
U.C. Santa Barbara emphasized 
that “students are in the best 
position to judge” which par- 
ticular student will bring the 
“valuable and unique’ con- 
tribution” the position was hoped 
to provide. She went on to point 
out that the submission of a 


more than addressing the 
specific issue of funding coor- 
dination, asked itself, “As a 
group representing all the various 
struggles for change in Santa 
Cruz--who are we? What do we 
as a coalition need to do most, 
both now and in the future, to 
further this struggle?” To answer 
these questions, the main body 
split off into eight smaller groups 


Community Action Coalition 


by Charles Convis 


CETA grants, and their success 
in increasing their budget 
allotment from 5 % to 20% of the 
county budget, was an important 
demonstration of the power that 
comes from unification of efforts. 
Anextension of the CETA group, 
the Community Congress, has 
formed for the purpose of 
coordinating proposals for 
Revenue Sharing Grants. 

The Sunday meeting, much 


of around five people each, after a 
morming of brief introductions 
from each of the thirty-eight 
groups represented. 

Here is a sampling of the most 
common points of agreement 
reached among the small groups: 

1. “There needs to be a lot 
more communication among us. 
Often there are things other 
groups are doing which are very 
relevant to our own struggles. 


single. name would help insure 
that’ the student regent was 
accountable to a student con- 
stituency. 

After much discussion, the 
Special Committee on Re- 
organization (the Regents 
committee hearing the issue) 
decided on .a compromise, 
whereby the SBPC would submit 
three names for the Board's 
consideration. The proposal was 
sent on to the full Board for 
approval. 

At the full Regents. meeting on 
Friday the issue came up once 
again. Approval was finally given 
to a suggestion offered by 
Governor Brown. Under the 
agreed-upon procedure, the 
Presidents Council will submit: 
three names to the Board in order 
of preference. Final selection 
will be made by a special com- 
mittee of the Regents on which 
the chairperson of the SBPC will 
sit as a non-voting member. 

Final vote on the’ student 
regent issue was 15 to 5, with 
Regents Campbell, Lawrence, 
Smith, Watkins, and Wilson 
voting against. The selection 
process will be completed in the 
spring, and a student will be 
seated on the Board as of July 1. 


and if we knew about them | 
would really help. Better 
communication would also help 
us to get a better overall view of 
the ‘movement’ in Santa Cruz.” 
Specific ideas included: a 
newsletter, a monthly calendar of 
meetings & events, putting 
pressure on Sundaz to be more 
responsive to us, utilizing KZSC’s 
Radio News Collective, and 
telephone trees for crisis 


situations. 


2. “As a coalition representing 
a broad range of important 
community groups, we have a lot 
of power which we can throw 
behind individual struggles to 
really help them along.” It was 
decided that the coalition en- 
dorses the UFW march on Gallo 
Feb. 22 to Mar. 1, and MECHA’s 
struggle for Affirmative Action at 
Cabrillo. Accordingly, we are 
putting our energies and physical 
support into both of these im- 
mediate efforts. 
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New State Law 
Requires All Cal 
Drivers to be Insured 


Effective January 1, 1975 the State law makes it 
compulsory fo have automobile insurance. Any 
person not so insured is subject to a stiff fine and 


oss of his drivers licence 


FOR SEVEN YEARS WE 
HAVE BEEN INSURING 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AT 
SPECIAL LOWER RATES 
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STUDENT WA 


Approximately 150 students 
walked out of E.A. Hall Junior 
High School in Watsonville early 
Tuesday morning in a protest 
against conditions at the school. 
The action, organized by a group 
of parents, was seen as a 
response to the harassment of 
Joe Carrillo, assistant principal at 
the school, and to the general 
mistreatment of Chicano 
students. 

The walkout began at about 
9:30 am, when a group of 30 
parents and supporters arrived at 
the school. The students who 
left school, approximately 20% 
of the total enrollment, did so 
despite threats and warmings 
from teachers and administrative 
personnel. The entire group then 


_. proceeded to.march-to: the office 


of the Pajaro Valley. Univied 
School District several blocks 
away. 

At the District office, several 
parents, including Ms. Teresa 
Montoya, one of the march 
organizers, went in to discuss 
their complaints with the 
superintendent and other ad- 
ministrators, while those 
remaining held a picket line and 
rally outside. At the impromptu 
rally, conducted both in Spanish 
and English, several students 
expressed the racist way in which 
they are treated by teachers and 
by the principal of Hall Junior 
High, a Mr. Nethercutt. One of 
the parents, Mr. Lupe Jauregui, 
spoke some. length, bout.. the 
School District’s, history of 
unresponsiveness -to Chicano 
parents and the inability or 
refusal of the District to provide 


HOUSING 


by Paul Handleman 


The U.C. Student Lobby is 
currently fighting to end housing 
discrimination on _ various 
California campuses. The 
Rumford Act, of ten years ago, 
eliminated discrimination based 
on sex, race or age. The Lobby, 
with the aid of Assemblyman 
Howard Berman, Assembly 
Majority Leader, has introduced 
Assembly Bill #744 to abolish 
student housing discrimination. 

To insure passage of the 
legislation, Assemblyman 
Berman has indicated a need to 
show his co-legislators valid 
evidence that students , are,.ac- 
tually being discriminated 
against in obtaining off-campus 
housing. To this end, the Lobby 
has drawn up four basic 
questions concerning’ the 
situation. A housing questionaire 
may be picked up at Campus 
Activities, (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant), at the CCR/ Student 
Lobby desk. Or one may answer 
the following questions and send 
the response to the above ad- 
dress, through intra-campus 
mail. |) Location of apartment in 
question? 2)-On what basis were 
you discriminated against? (i.e. 
student status, marital status, 
age, roommate’s sex). 3) If you 
signed a twelve month lease, 
were you still charged with a 
higher rent than non-student 
tenants? 4) What recourse have 
you tried? (i.e. talking to the 
landiord, going to a Fair Housing 
Committee, to a lawyer.). 

The current off-campus 
housing shortage is worsening. 
Residential construction has not 
quite kept pace with the ac- 
celerated population growth of 
the past five yeers. With ap- 


_relegates our children to minority 


quality education ‘to non-Anglo 
children. 

A statement circulated by the 
parents, listed a series of 
complaints against Nethercutt, 
including atleged physical abuse 
of students, the tracking of 
Chicano students into the worst 
classes, mismanagement of the 
“free lunch” program and misuse 
of other federal funds, racism on 
the part of teachers, school 
secretaries, and Nethercutt 
himself, discrimination against 
Chicano teachers, and the 
promotion of “a colonial and 
racist educational atmosphere 
which is oppressive and which 


status when in fact they are the 
majority.” After listing other 
complaints against District 
administrators and the Board of 
Trustees, the statement goes on 
to demand the removal of 
Principal Nethercutt, several 
other school employees, and “all 
teachers who have been at our 
school for over 5 years,” the 
promotion of Joe. Carrillo as 
principal, the hiring of new vice- 
principals, school counsellors, 
teachers and other personnel who 
reflect the ethnic composition of 
the school, and an end to school 
tracking. . 
Shortly after 11 am, Ms. 
Montoya emerged from the 
District office to announce that 
the .parents had agreed to send 
the students back to classes 
while the negotiations continued. 
This met with some opposition 
from the students, who feared 
harassment and reprisals from 
school personnel if they returned. 


SITUATION 


proximately 55% of the students 
residing off-campus, new on- 
campus housing is not planned 
to increase until 1976/77. It ts 
expected that in the Fall of 1975 a 
shortage will occur. This will only 
force increased student rents and 
higher student ratios per dwelling 
unit. 

The long-term. response to 
student off-campus housing 
needs can be met in two ways. 
The first being the construction 
of rental units specifically for the 
student market and ideally. in 
proximity to the campus, and 
secondly, through the overall 
increase.in. the Santa Cruz. area 
housing supply. 

The prospect of off-campus 


student housing doesn’t appear a 


realistic possibility.. There .are 
many problems associated with 
student housing, including 
summer vacancies, higher 
maintenance costs, and the 
problem of catering to a narrow 
market. The main objections of 
planners and of the community is 
the creation of a student ghetto. 

Developers, lenders and 
realtors expressed concern over 
the present limited growth at- 
titude, in the community and 
local political bodies. But under 
the present economic conditions, 


additional housing growth is* 


expected to continue. It is 
assumed that rent levels will rise 
to gain parity with increased 
construction costs. 

At the present time there is no 
immediate relief foreseen. As a 
result of the planned cutback in 
on-campus housing, the only way 
presently to alleviate the 
situation is additional incentives 
for increased off-campus housing 
and rehabilitation. 


LIK-OUT 


A school administrator assured 
them that there would be no 
reprisals, while various sup- 
porters told the students “don't 
take any shit from any of the 
teachers when you go back” and 
“go on strike again if you have 
to.” 

As of press-time, the outcome 
of negotiations between the 
school district and the parents 
was not yet known. 

Tuesday’s demonstration was 
attended by about a dozen 
supporters from the Santa Cruz 
area, including UCSC and 
Cabrillo students and members 
of the Veteran’s Co-op and the 
Revolutionary Student Brigade. 


STUDENT. LOBBY 


Each quarter students at the 
University of California pay a $100 
Registration Fee designated for 


, the.support of student services 
.atid activities. Originally in- 


stituted in 1971, the fee has in the 
past funded such items as 
student health services, 
laboratory expenses, gymnasium 
facilities, student counseling, 
and cultural programs. Over the 
years, existing Reg. Fee 
programs have grown, new 
programs have been added, and 
some programs have been shifted 
to other sources of support. In 
1972, the Regents adopted a 
policy that all income from the 
University Registration Fee be 
used solely for the support of 
student services and facilities. 
This policy provides that any 
instructionally-related programs 
should be financed from other 
funding sources; i.e., from the 
Education Fee (the University’s 
euphemism for tuition) or from 
the state general fund. 

With current inflation and with 
a recent leveling off in student 
enroliments, there are growing 
pressures for a future increase in 
the Registration Fee and/or 
cutbacks in programs funded by 
the fee. According to reports by 
the University Task Force on 
Student Fees, there will be a 
statewide deficit of close to $1.8 
million in Reg. Fee budgets by 
the academic year 1975-76. In 
order to stave off a fee increase, 
the U.C. Student Body Presidents 
Council and the U.C. Student 
Lobby are advocating major 
shifts from Reg. Fee funding of 
programs which do not strictly 
qualify as student services. 

Here at Santa Cruz, the 
Registration Fee budget for the 
current academic year is $80,000 
in deficit. With an expected 
$211,900 increase in next year's 
salary needs for Reg. Fee-funded 
programs adding to the current 
deficit, some significant cut- 
backs in the funding of specific 
programs will have to be made. 

The programs _— currently 
receiving the highest percer.tages 
of Reg. Fee money at UCSC are: 
Student Health Service (30.1%), 
Counseling (9.9% _ total), 
Preceptor and Bursar support at 
each college (9.3% _ total), 
Financial Aid administration 
(7.9%), Recreation and Sports 
Program (6.7%), administration 
of EOP (6.1%), and Placement 
Center (4.8%). With the ex- 
ception of Student Health and 
Counseling, all of these 
programs are wholly or partially 
either instructionally-related or 
purely administrative in nature, 
and thus would be more ap- 
propriately funded from alter- 
native sources of revenue. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE GARBAGE PAIL 


PAPER REFLECTIONS 


Editor: 


The January 23 issue of “City 
On a Hill” ran an article entitled 
“Condominiums Approved by 
Planning Commission”, con- 
cerning the proposed _ con- 
dominium project in the old 
limestone factory site skirting 
Glen Coolidge Drive. Like the 
Lighthouse Pt. or Dream Inn 
issues, the eondominium project 
is important enough to receive 
campus-wide’ attention, 
especially considering that the 
impact it has is so close to home. 
Given the importance of the 
matter, its journalistic presen- 
tation should be of secondary 
interest, but in this instance, | 
feel questions behind ‘ the 
presentation of the article must 
be raised. 

Nell Hoffman wrote the article, 
reporting the meeting at the City 
Hall of the Planning Committee’s 
hearing of the condominium 
project. Published without a by- 
line, the article, although it 


appeared in its entirety, had had 


three new paragraphs added, 
none of which supported the 
original emphasis. After editing, 
the article explained that housing 
would be provided by the con- 
dominiums for students and 
faculty. This is not true and 
contrary to the gist of the original 
article. The condominiums are 
designed as luxury living ac- 
commodations, excluding the 
majority of tenants from campus. 

In response to this apparent 
editorial mishap regarding -her 
article, Ms. Hoffman wrote a 
letter to the editor, inquiring 
about the changes. Not only was 
the letter never published, but 
she learned that her original 
article had been edited in style as 
well as meaning to allow for a 
previous agreement with three 
other individuals, in which their 
material concerning the con- 
dominiums was guaranteed 
publication. Given the same 
guarantee, Ms. Hoffman was 
pursuing the topic in what wes 
her third article on it. In 
disregarding the background and 
interest she had maintained in 
the issue since last fall, it was 
explained that the distorting 
additions were included in her 
article to allow writers who had 
never written for the paper before 
to appear in print. While. en- 
couraging . new writers’ is 
unquestionably good procedure, 
if doing so means reporting 
distortions, the encouragement 
is erroneously handled and does 
more harm than good. 

The matter of the reporting is 
certainly one of secondary in- 
terest in contrast to the con- 
dominium project which began it 
all, yet the maneuvers behind the 
lines allude to questionable 
editorial priorities. John Osborne 
once said, “Never believe in 
mirrors or newspapers.” While he 
may be right in waming against 
the fleeting lies | perceive in my, 
mirror, | tend to maintain that my 
perceptions of this particular 
newspaper's truth are reflected 
fairly. From the doubts behind 
the January 23 article, however, | 
reluctantly turn a jaundiced eye 
towards the journalistic objective 
and merit within. 


Jean Wolff 


UCSC needs a new contract 
and\| feel the students are meking 
areal effort to pay their fair share. 

Section 2 of “Guidelines for 
College Contracts” states (that 
the District shall realize the same 
revenue from agreement as. if 
each rider transported to and 
from the college were paying the 
usual adult fare. The revenue that 
the District now receives is 43% 
of the cost to operate the lines. 

If the students are willing to 
pay I5 cents on the ridership 


basis, as | have heard they are: 


willing to accept, then the 
following figures should tell the 
need for a new contract at |5 
cents per ridership. 


Figurés based on ridership of 
560,000, and Fiscal Year 1974-75. 
15 cents x. 560,000 = $84,000.00 
transit cost = $98,556.00 

subsidy cost = ‘$14,556.00 or 
23% is subsidized, and not 57% 


Transit District's Proposal is 18.5 
cents 

18.5 cents x 560,000 = 
$103,600.00 

transit cost = $98,556:00 
profit = $5,044.00 - ‘ 

At |5 cents thestudents are more 
than paying their ridership 


revenue, based on 43% for the ” 


rest of the District. But, when we 
look at 18.5 cents, they are paying 
their cost, plus. 

If this. is .not enough evidence 
to urgé* the Transit District to 
accept their contract, then it is 
my feeling that a review com- 
mittee be set up of the ridership 
and parties: involved to insure a 
quick settlement. | can only feel 
thatif this contract is not settled, 
that the already  traffic-ridden 
area in the West side will become 
even more congested. 


Laurence Page 
City Council Candidate 


Dear Editor, 


Last week’s editorial by Jeffrey 
Dunn showed opinionation at its 
worst. For the District 2 race for 
the Santa Cruz City School Board 
elections, Mr. Dunn gave no 
reasons for supporting the 
candidates that he did--except 
that they “will add a fresh, new 
look to the board.” | believe that 
UCSC students deserve a better 
reason to vote for a candidate. 

My campaign is different than 
the others in that last quarter | 
worked full-time as a teacher's 
aide at Santa Cruz High School. 
No other: candidate in this race 
has that full-time classroom 
experience in S.C. City Schools. 

Outside of the incumbent, | am 
the the only candidate who has 
worked closely with unit 


be spent and where it should be 


Dear Editor: 


__| would like to comment briefly 
ion the editorial by Jeffrey Dunn in 


Bth ary 13 issue of the Press 


concétning the Santa Cruz City 
School” Board election. | am 
presently the President of this 
Board and, in that capacity, wish 
to commend Mr. Dunn for calling 
attention to the election. 
However, | do have some 
reservations about the way he has 
done this. The present Board is 
not the same one he knew in I97I. 
| do not believe that his 
characterization of his experience 
with that Board is appropriate to 
the one presently sitting. | do not 


aescription of the change which 
occurred at the last election as 
slight is an understatement. .At 


Taxes: life altenatives 


Dear Friends, 

_ Again the time is here for us to 
fill out our income tax forms; to 
passively pay what the govern- 
ment demands. But weenesd'not 
be passive. We have a choice 
about what our taxes will go for-- 
for food, shelter, and health care, 
or for maintaining a military not 
concerned *with providing for 
basic human needs, but rather 
with destruction of human 
beings. 

Each year the Federal 
Government spends 59% of our 
income taxes and the 7% excise 
tax, listed on our phone bills, to 
pay for past, present, and future 
wars. 

We see an alternative--we see 
the choice to keep our taxes in 
our community, to support life- 
giving and life-improving actions. 

From the city of Santa Cruz this 
year approximately $13,000,000 
(thirteen million dollars) will go to 
pay part of the 80 billion dollar 
military budget. This is the. 
equivalent of 2600 jobs at $5,000 
per year, or 1000 health workers, 
1000 teaching assistants, and a 
years rent on a day care center or 
health — clinic. With unem- 
ployment in Santa Cruz at 10%, 
these life-oriented altematives 
are a more reasonable choice 
uwian giving the money to the 


~ 


government for war. 

Friday night, February 21, we 
are hosting a community 
gathering to start learning & 


/ ‘planning how to stop paying 


taxes for war and how to start 
using them for the well-being of 
our community. Dixon Moses, 
from Berkeley, has done research 
on tax laws and will be with us to 
share and answer questions. We 
hope that you will join us. 
Sincerely in peace, 

Collective for Education in 
Nonviolence & Peace 


Cadwallader 


Dear Editor, 

| would like to announce that | 
have decided to withdraw as a 
candidate for the Cabrillo College 
Board of Trustees. Presently | 
find that my witing and other 
activities will prevent me from 
devoting the attention required to 
be an active Cabrillo Board 
member. | support the candidacy 
of George Sherinian, who has 
attitudes regarding Cabrillo 
College very similar to my own 
and who | feel will have the time 
and en to work productively 
on the Cabrillo Board of Trustees. 
Sincerely, —. 
Sharon Cadwallader 


know who his source is, but the 


cut. Unless a tax override is 
passed, approximately $500,000 
will be cut from the budget. 
Proposals to cut money have 
ranged from eliminating high 
school counseling to wiping out 
elementary music programs. 

| believe that those items that 
least affect the students should 
be cut first from the budget 
(starting with the per diem board 
members receive for going to 
meetings to cutting high ad- 
ministrative overhead) before 
other items are cut. I’m firmly 
against cutting counseling and 
music programs. 

As for programs | would like to 
see expanded: inter-disciplinary 
classes which combine the 
studying of a problem with the 
attempt to solve it; a scheduling 
approach that allows a con- 
tinuous variety of options every 2- 
3 weeks (Gault Elem. School 
Activity Period is an example of 
what I'm thinking of); the 
combining of grade levels on the 
elementary level (ex. Natural 


FRESH AND NEW --a 


that time, three very conservative 
Board members elected in 1969 as 
a slate opposing _ nearly 
everything including UCSC and 
all its works, stepped down. They 
were replaced by persons with 
very different perspectives. Since 
| am among this group, | must 
leave it to others to characterize 
their perspectives. | will say that 
the record of this Board on 
opening up the schools to parent 
and student participation, in- 
cluding seating a student as a 
non-voting member, is worthy of 
more reporting in the Press than 
it has received. 


Second, while | take no sides 
whatever in this election, | would 
caution readers to question Mr. 


EDITORIAL—OPINION—FACT 


Bridges Elem. School); students 
going out into the community 
and using other facilities and 
resources to learn about Santa 
Cruz; establishment of learning 
centers; and dozens of specific 
programs which create more 
options for students.’ 


In addition, I’m in ‘favor of 
collective bargaining-master 
contracts for teachers; and 
representative and grievance 
procedures for students. 

This racé is an important one to 
students and the community of 
Santa Cruz. | believe that with my 
experience and platform | will be 
able to lead S.C. Schools in 
bettering its education of 
students, and ask for your vote to! 
do so. 


Sincerely, 

Can Galopin 

Stevenson College 
Candidate S.C. School Board 
Trustee Area #2 


second look 


Dunn’s judgment of individual 
candidates. By his own account, 
he knows little about candidates 
Bowen and Stevens. From his 
comments on the other can- 
didates, | have little reason to 
believe he knows much about 
them either. It would be a great 
service to the school district and 
the campus voters to have a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the 
Santa’Cruz Schools, the record of 
the present Board, and the 
qualifications of all the can- 
didates available in the Press. 
The haphazard quality of this 
editorial piece is really a service 
to no one. , 


Sincerely, 
Jacob B. Michaelsen_ 


Last week Dr. Kenneth Deelin, a Boston City Hospital obstetrician 
was found guilty of manslaughter in the death of a 20-24 week old 
fetus during a legal abortion. The contention was that the doctor was 
negligent because he did not try to save the fetus when it showed 
signs of life. The verdict illustrates once again the continuing turmoil 
over the legality and morality of abortion. 

Since the 1973 Supreme Court ruling barring states from interferring 
with a woman's right to an elective abortion up until the 24th week of 
pregnancy, there has been increasing campaign efforts by pro-life 
groups to reverse that decision; through letter campaigns to senators 
and congressmen and presentations to church and community 
groups. Their stance is that the fetus is alive, a human being and that 
therefore abortion is murder. Those groups who favor keeping 
abortion legal stress the woman's right to make decisions concerning 
her own body, that there are too many unwanted children whose 
quality of life is poor and that present means of contraception are 
inadequate. In discussions over the issue, things become fuzzy as 
one group pushes the other to deal with abortion from their per- 
spective. But the perspectives address two issues which need to be 


kept separate. 


When is a fetus alive, when is it a human being? Medically there a 
lot of theories, but no real help. Legally, it has been established that 
life begins when the fetus is capable of living outside the woman's 
womb; a definition, which in practice is hard to apply. For all our 

esire to make clear the answer to when life begins, it is the unknown 
in the abortion issue; a “mystery of life’ if you will, which traditionally, 
and now, finds its resolution within each person as he/she struggles 


with life’s meaning and mysteries. 


It is a definition of this unknown upon which the right-to-lifers build 
their case. | am thankful, despite scare tactics and horror stories, that 
there are people who are raising those difficult questions of choice, 
values, and life’s preciousness. However, | do not support efforts 
which would impose on others, by means of a law, any particular 
answer which forces on them my. values. 

We must not equate that which is legal with that which is moral. By 
allowing a woman a choice with regards to abortion is not to tell her 
she must have one or even that it is moral; rather it, allows for the 


- complexity of the issue, the personal values and variables; leaving the 


individual to. wrestle with those responsibilities and questions poised 


by the right. to choose. 


For information on how you can help keep abortion legal, call K.A.L. 


‘--(Keep Abortion Legal) at 
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The intricate system of 
panels, two by fours, and ladders 
nestled in the gills between the 
Health Center and Crown College 
has come to be considered by 
some as more of an attractive 
nuisance than an asset to the 
campus community. The Maze, 
an institution as credible as the 
Whole Earth restaurant, is the 


cause of recent concern over 
university liability. Such concern 
has been amplified by a current 
suit aganist the University over an 
injury sustained at the Maze by a 
non-student last fall. 

The problem of injury is nat 
new to the Maze. Since its 
construction. in 1969, the Maze 
has had a seemingly magnetic 


S.C. MAZE ENDANGERED 


quality for attracting the bizarre. 
Very early, a suicide hanging 
which was happened upon by an 
unsuspecting group of Wat- 
sonville high school students left 
an uneasy feeling within the 
community. Other incidents have 
occurred at the Maze for which 
the University is liable, indeed 
making it a nuisance. 


A. student directed, planned 
and built project, the Maze is not 
without considerable safety 
hazards. The participant is led to 
the center of the Maze through a 
series of Alice in Wonderland 
stand-up wooden panels. The 
central tower is ascended by a 
narrow stepladder, and is 
followed by a ride down a rather 
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steep slide. Corners, important to 
the ‘idea’ of the Maze are too 
acute, steps are too short and 
narrow, and the slide is too 
steep. These structural problems 
constitute, by virtue of the 
claimants, a hazard to pleasure- 
seekers. 

As it presently stands 
questions concerning removal, 
dismantling or otherwise altering 
the maze are seriously being 
considered by the administration. 
It is evident that something must 
be done to restructure the Maze. 
The problem is to determine to 
what extent changes must be 
made to make the maze safe. The 
Crown Committee of Ten is 
exploring’ the possibility of 
repairing the maze to suit the 
safety standards required by the 
University. Volunteer help has 
been solicited from a few Crown 
Students who have expressed an 
interest and willingness in 
helping to do necessary repair 
work. Other suggestions are less 
constructive; dismantle and 
removal. Hal Hyde, Vice- 
Chancellor of Business and 
Finance will welcome any 
suggestions you may have to 
postpone packing up and/or 
permanently locking the maze 
behind a cyclone fence. 


big costly new roads. 


to development. 


city 
council 


march 4 


Are roads the only 
answer? 


Bob Kardon is committed to expanding public trans- 
portation and other alternatives to the building of 


Bob Kardon opposes the construction by the county. 
of an eastern access road to UCSC. This road was 
proposed when UCSC expected 27,000 students and 
the city wanted high growth on the west side. An 
eastern road would open the beautiful Pagonip area 


Bob Kardon believes that alternatives to this road , 
which might lessen west side traffic problems, have 
not been adequately explored. 


Bob Kardon knows that more roads mean more cars 

and more pollution. Top priority for:road. funds should 

He fost of public trans- 
a ee ws 


go for expanding and lowering 


BOB KARDON 


Campaign volunteers will visit voters door-to-door on 
Saturday, March ¢ For information call 426-8871. 
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THIRD WORLD 
RESOURCE CENTER 


by Preston Iverson 

Since its beginnings in the 
early’months of 1972, the Third 
World Teaching Resource Center 
has developed into an_ in- 
creasingly fertile source of 
materials relating to the con- 
temporary and historical Third 
World. 


According to Claudia Baack, 
its present coordinator, the two 
chief aims of the Center have 
been to provide University 
students with “instruments of 
production” as well as con- 
sumption, and to supply local 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers with teaching materials 
to help complement the 
curriculum in their own 
classrooms. In other words, the 
Resource Center is in many 
respects a liason between the 
University and the surrounding 
community. 

Students interested in minority 
studies can earn independent or 
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field study credit through 
working with the Center’s 
equipment and resources to 
develop a major project. A few 
examples of projects completed 
to date are: Black Mesa: The 
Heart of the Mother Is Dying, a 
slide presentation about the 
present condition of the Hopi and 
Navajo Indians in Arizona; A 
Short History of the Salinas 
Valley Farmworkers, a slide 
presentation on the agricultural 
history of the Salinas Valley; 
Asian-American Stereotypes: A 
Tool of Oppression, a _ slide 
presentation about how Anglo- 
Americans have tended to type 
and classify Chinese and 
Japanese peoples; and Cinco de 
Mayo, a slide presentation about 
the significance of this date in 
Mexican history. 

In addition to these, students 
have compiled “resource units”; 
a more inclusive collection of 


- ethnic artifacts, slides, tapes, 


and __ outlines specifically 
designed for the classroom. Once 
completed and evaluated, the 
project can become property of 
the Resource Center, which in 
turn catalogues the new material 
for loan to teachers and students. 

The Center has recently ac- 
cumulated a publishing fund for 
the purpose of publishing the 
highest quality projects. Last 
spring it published its first book, 
a collection of bilingual poetry 
written by Francisco Santana, a 
Merrill student. Even more 
recently, it published Pinoy Know 
Yourself, a collection of writings 
about Filipino experience written 
by a group of students. 

The Center was initially funded 
by a Ford (Foundation) Venture 
Grant of approximately $14,000; a 
good deal of this going towards 
salary. Since then it has been 
surviving on “soft moneys”; 
funds allocated on a temporary 
basis. The major sources of 
funding have come from the 
Merrill Provost’s Discretionary 
Fund, Ethnic Studies Fund, and 
Merrill Student Activity Fund. 
Ms. Baack’s salary originates 
from Faculty Leave money paid at 
a Lecturer’s rate. Last year’s total 
financial support for the program 
amounted to about $10,000. This 
year it will increase to about 
$15,000. q 

The success of the Center is 
evident by its three years of 
contribution to the Santa Cruz 
vicinity. Ms. Baack feels that the 
University’s lack of “serious 
acknowledgment” is thoroughly 
unjustified. Yet she is very 
confident that once the powers 
that be (the Regents being of 
most significance) take a closer 
look at the progress, vitality, and 
utility of the enterprise, the 
trickle of funds will become a 
steady flow, no longer 
necissitating the time-consuming 
search for support. 

The Third World Teaching 
Resource Center is located in 
Room 133 of the Communications 
Building (across from Applied 
Sciences). Their hours are 9-5 
Monday through Friday. For 
further information, drop by the 
Center (x4016) or Claudia Baack’s 
office, 135 Merrill (x2119). 
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FACULTY UNIONIZATION / 


by Jamy Robinson 


Collective bargaining for 
university professors? Have the 
work relations of the blue collar 
spread to those of the white? 
Collective bargaining in fact 
seems to be on its way to 
becoming a standard feature in 
California’s public universities. 
Those people who once con- 
sidered themselves to be 
professionals above that sort of 
thing are all in favor of it now. 

Faculty unionization even has 
something of a history at UCSC, 
with a major organizational drive 
launched several years back by 
the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT), the major AFL- 
ClO affiliated union interested in 
representing faculty. However, 
several years ago was during the 
term of office of Romald Reagan 
who vetoed all bills suggesting 
the possibility of state employee 
collective bargaining. Times 
have changed however, and the 
new governor has stated he is in 
favor of some sort of collective 
representation. In the meantime, 
although the AFT gained strength 
at other campuses, especially in 
the state college system, its drive 
at UCSC lost momentum and has 
béen basically inactive for some 
time. The field seems to be wide 
open for all comers. 

And come they have. A 
campaign is currently underway 
to form a “faculty association” to 
represent the UCSC profsssoriat 
to the Regents and _ in 
Sacramento. The faculty 
association differs considerably 
from the AFT in those it would 
include as its membership. 
Whereas the AFT tries for a 
broad-based union chapter in- 
cluding lecturers, librarians and 
language associates as well as 
tenured faculty, the faculty 
association would limit its 


membership to those belonging 
to the Academic Senate, ie, those 
facuity members with tenure. 
The definition and delineation 
of the bargaining unit is of crucial 
Both sides in the 
as oO 


importance. 


debate as well 
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unaffiliated but interested faculty 
possess strong views as to why 
the unit should be defined the 
way they think it should. To gain 
as broad as possible a_ per- 
spective on the issue we in- 
terviewed people from several 
different viewpoints. Cn_ this 
campus we talked several times 
to John Ellis, German literature 
professor and main driving force 
behind the faculty association; 


John Ellis 


Claudia Carr, assistant professor 


studies and 
Academic 


in environmental 
member of the 


Senate’s Special Committee on‘ 


Collective Bargaining; and Bill 
Friedland, sociology professor 
with AFT leanings but 
currently a member of any 
organization. To obtain the 
orthodox AFT position we 
contacted by telephone Spencer 
Olin, associate professor of 
history at UC Irvine and president 
of UC-AFT, and Mina Caulfield, 
lecturer in Anthropology at San 
Francisco State University and 
elected member of the California 
AFT executive cormnmittee. The 
result was an_ interesting 
collection of characterizations, 
interpretations and explanations 
which we shall try to present in as 
eu a form as possible. 
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The different groups, faculty 
association and AFT, seem to 
have basically different ideas of 
why collective bargaining has 
become a'necessity for university 
faculty. Ellis, both in recent 
interviews and in talks earlier this 
quarter, emphasized fears as to 
the possible dangers of collective 
bargaining if not handled 
properly as a major motive force 
behind the formation of the 
faculty association. Legislation 
which will set up the mechanism 
for collective bargaining for state 
university faculty is currently 
pending in Sacramento and Ellis 
expressed interest in the precise 
wording of these bills. He stated 
that the faculty association might 
opt to refrain from entering into 
collective bargaining procedures 
if the mechanisms were not in its 
view correctly constructed. 

Olin and Friedland saw 
collective bargaining not as a 
possibly dangerous method 
inevitability requiring proper 
controls but rather as a much 
needed tool to rectify worsening 
conditions in the universities. 
The AFT has in recent years 
identified what it sees to be a 
gradual relative shift in power 
inside the University of California 
in favor of the administration and 
to the detriment of the faculty. 
According to Friedland, the 
administration has been growing 
in both size and power while the 
faculty has remained in the 
position of “petitioners” rather 
than equals. The size and form of 
the general budget, the manner in 
which funds get allocated from 
one project to another, the size of 
salary increases and the form of 
retirement programs are seen by 
him to be important faculty 
concerns under the control of the 
administration. 

One of the crucial issues 
entering into these debates is 
that of the present and future 
strength of the Academic Senate, 
the faculty administrative body 
on campus. Up till the present 
time, the Academic Senate has 
not engaged in any sort of 
collective bargaining. Different 
opinions exist as to what its 
potential in this field is ‘ar should 
be. 

The faculty association would 
limit membership in the faculty 
bargaining unit. to those 
belonging to the Academic 
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Senate. Ellis sees this as a way 
of strengthening the Senate and 
its traditional role of ensuring 
faculty control over academic 
matters such as_ curriculum, 


types of books used in courses, 
requirements for majors, etc. 
The broad union approach of the 
AFT could in his opinion weaken 
this role by placing the faculty 
in the position of 
severing 


explicityly 


employee’ with 


Bill Friedland... 


decisions dictated by the 
management. In his words: “The 
faculty association forms the 


bargaining unit along Academic 
Senate lines because it (the 
Senate) performs the function of 
deciding academic standards.” 
Friedland sees the Academic 
Senate as an organization itself 
insufficient and inappropriate for 
purposes of collective 
bargaining. That is why he says, 
“some Senate members formed 
an adjunct organization, the 
faculty association, as some sort 
of sister organization.” He sees, 
however, the problems facéd by 
the Senate in bargaining matters 
as continuing to confront the 
faculty association because of 
their similar natures. “The 
problem is it (faculty association) 
still starts off with a point of view 
of weakness with respect to 
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collective bargaining.” “As a 
slight exaggeration” he would 
say that “unless faculty learns it 
is dealing with employers as 
employers, they will never 
successfully deal with collective 
bargaining.” Ifthis attitude is not 
taken one is “still in the position 
of petitioner, which the Academic 
Senate is in.” There is in his view 
“no reason to believe an AFT 
approach will try to undermine 
academic autonomy and control 
over curriculum.” 

Caulfield sees the AFT as an 
aid to faculty in its 
disagreements with the ad- 
ministration. In her words “The 
AFT supports faculty self- 


government. . Collective 
bargaining on grievance 
procedures, work hours and 


wages has no effect on such self- 
government.” Collective 
bargaining in her opinion would 
strengthen faculty independence 
by contractually guaranteeing 
certain issues which are 
presently available to the ad- 
ministration to dispense or 
withhold as favors. She sees 
further the AFT as being able to 
strengthen the faculty, as the 
AFT has behind it a strong union, 
and indirectly the whole union 


movement. In her opinion, 
unionized workers in  non- 
teaching fields employed on 


campus would support an AFT- 
organized faculty in a serious 
labor dispute but hardly an in- 
dependent faculty association 
which excludes those lower down 
in the faculty hierarchy. 

lf the UCSC collective 
bargaining unit were to be 
defined along the lines of the 
Academic Senate, as the faculty 
association desires, several ranks- 
of academic personnel on 
campus would be excluded, 
including non-tenured lecturers, 
language associates and 
librarians. Different positions 
exist as to whether this should be 


* so and why. 


Ellis sees the AFT concern with 
these people as stemming from 
the union’s essentially egalitarian 

cont. on page 
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Bx Tricia Leary & 


Mark Brack 


Last Saturday, the Association 
of Monterey Bay Area Govern- 
ments held a _ conference to 
‘discuss the potential threat of 
off-shore oil drilling in our area. 
. The day-long meeting was held at 
Monterey Peninsula College. The 
conference was held in response 
to Secretary of the Interior Roger 
Morton's announcement to lease 
Central Coast off-shore areas to 
oil company interests. The areas 
to be leased run the length of the 
Central Coast, starting at a 
distance of 3 miles from the 
shoreline. (No drilling will be 
done in Monterey Bay). 
The meeting consisted of many 
different speakers and panelists 


GARY LAWTON 
SPEAKS 


Four years ago two police 
officers were slain in Riverside, 
California. Three men were 
charged with murder. Two men 
were released due to a lack of 
evidence, but Gary Lawton is still 
fighting the charges made 
against him. 

‘Lawton maintains that he is 
innocent and that the charges 
stem from “his anti-racist ac- 
tivities in the black community. 

After two trials, his third 
murder trial has begun. Those 
who support Gary Lawton believe 
that only through the activities of 
many concerned peopie will Gary 
stay free. — 4 

lf you are interested, on 
Saturday February 22, 7:30 pm in 
the Merrill Dining Hall, Gary will 


_ speak on his struggle with the 


courts. 


OIL DRILLING OFF SANTA CRUZ 


throughout the day. Santa Cruz 
Mayor Bert Muhly was the host 
and coordinator of the 
proceedings. The headline 
speaker was to be Pete Mc- 
Closkey (R-San Mateo), but 
unfortunately McCloskey was 
prevented from coming by the 
death of fellow Congressman 
Jerry Pettis in Southern 
Califomia. » 

Our own congressperson Burt 
Talcott (R-Salinas) was the 
second speaker at the meeting. 
One of the congressman’s more 
profound statements wes “Oil 
drilling is as American as 
basketball.” Talcott repeatedly 
stressed that he felt we were in 
no danger of off-shore drilling 
since the Central Coast was 
listed I6th in priority of the 
proposed 17 national leasing 
areas in oil potential. 

In a headline-making 
statement, Talcott said he wes 
proposing the ocean areas off his 
congressional district be made a 
marine sanctuary. But what kind 
of development his marine 
sanctuary would prohibit is 
highly questionable. Talcott, 
though ‘stating that it could 
possibly prevent drilling, never 
ruled.out the possibility that it 
would not. ' 

Talcott favored drilling areas 
such as the Santa Barbara 
Channel. He attacked New 
England as too environmentally 
oriented, and proposed drilling 
there also. But in a more 
reasonable statement, Talcott 
pointed out that whatever form of 
energy we _ get, ecological 
damage is inevitable. 

Oil companies were 
represented at the conference 
and their representatives spoke of 


new safety measures that have . 
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been developed to prevent blow- 
outs and spills. In a statement 
that astounded some, the oil 
company officials claimed that in 
18,000. drillings, only 9 major 
spills had eccurred and that only 
2 were really severe (the Santa 
Barbara spill, by their standards, 
was not severe). 
‘State Assemblypersons 
Wornum and Goggins attacked 
the oil companies as_ being 
deceitful and lying to the 
American people to protect oil 
company profits. The Assem- 
blypersons charged that the oil 
companies were already sitting 
on enough oil to keep pumping 
for a few years, and they only 
want the off-shore leases as a 
cheap supply of fuel. Goggins 
attacked the move to lease such 
lands as a further example of the 
inordinant closeness the oil 
companies shared with the Ford 
Administration. The oil com- 
panies, of course, denied these 
charges. 

The company representatives 
did point out inat if we continue 
to prohibit off-shore drilling, we 
can expect the oil companies to 
import more high-cost foreign oil 
which could mean the con- 


struction of supertanker ports on 
our coast. These too present a 
serious ecological threat. 
Biologists spoke on the 
possible damages a spill could: 
produce. The dangers to the sea 
otter populations were presented 
as being particularly acute. One 
local, biologist pointed out that 
the real question of energy is how 
much \ we will be willing to 
sacrifice and conserve in order to 
preserve the natural resources 
and beauty of our country. Our 


PINOY WEEK 


In accordance with Pinoy 
Know Yourself Week the 
following activities are planned: 

Monday Feb. 24: slide show on 
Filipino American experiences at 
10 am Merrill 102. 

Wednesday Feb. 26: Group 
Dynamic Lecture Presentation. 
Informal talk with student panel 
on issues concerning the 
Fitipino-American experience, at 
10 am Charles E. Merrill Room. 

Thursday Feb. 27: “The Im- 
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nation, which contains 6% of the 
world’s population yet consumes 
a third of the. world’s energy 
supply, cannot continue by any 
means its horribly wasteful use of 
energy. ae 

City, legal, and state officials 
also spoke on. the legal 
ramifications of off-shore 
drilling. Apparently the Supreme 
Court will have to decide what 
part of the oceans the state owns 
and what part belongs to the 
federal government. 


ACTIVITIES 


migrant’--a film on the problems 
facing the Filipino immigrant. 
For more information regarding 
time and place call Steve For- 
tugaliza x 4204. 

Friday Feb. 28: ‘“Tamaraw’-- 
performance presenting the 
diversity of the Filipino culture 
through moder and traditional 
dance at 7 pm Merrill Dining Hall. 

There will be no charge for any 
activity. This event is sponsored 
by Merrill Core 2 Filipino- 
American: Experience section. 


UCSC as a Political Football. 


...some thoughts by 
Paul Dragavon. 


Lately, it has become 
fashionable for con- 
servative real estate and 
_ developer interests to 
use UCSC as the politi- 
cal football of our 
community. Using a 
local periodical as its 
mouthpiece, these spe- 
cial interests flood the 


- community with visions of mezmerized elec- 
toral automatons, rapidly marching Santa 
Cruz into the sea. Paul Dragavon says that 
steps can be taken to end this calculated 


polarization: 


e Student internship programs should be 
extended and fully utilized . . 
the Council members have used student 


. 


interns. 


. only two of 


development. 


reasonable level. 


our community. 


e The Council should 
hold periodic meetings 
on campus .-. . as it 
does in all other neigh- 
borhoods 


e The proposed East- 
ern Access road is only 
an excuse to open up 
one of our most beauti- 
ful hillside areas for 


¢ The Council should immediately use its 
influence to keep student bus fares at a 


The UCSC campus, like any other neighbor- 
hood, has a lot to offer our community and 
Paul Dragavon will work to make the Univer-. 
sity a functioning and respected part of 


Paul Dragavon for City Council 


Dragevon for City Council, Marsha Shanie, Chairperson 
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HIKING IN SANTA CRUZ 


In this column thus far this 
year we _ have_ discussed 
numerous opportunities for some 
really enjoyable hiking right in 
and around the UCSC campus 
itself. Santa Cruz is located in 
what has to be one of the nicest 
Coastal mountain ranges in the 
world, and so the time has come 
to expand out into the hinterland 
a little bit and explore some of 
the possibilities for weekend- 
long jaunts from UCSC and the 
Santa Cruz area. In this column 
and the two to follow, we'll start 
to explore the Point Reyes 
National Seashore, a magnificent 
piece of property north of here on 
Highway |, which is managed by 
the National Park Service. 

Before starting out, a word or 
two is probably needed about 
camping out on the California 
coast and backpacking in 
general. As any backpacker can 
verify, backpacking isn’t nearly 
the hassle that the various 
mountaineering stores would 
have you believe. For the jaunts 
described in this and the next 
couple of articles, your brother's 
old Boy Scout Yucca Pack is 
more than sufficient, but no 
guarantees are made about the 
comfort! Again, a sturdy, well 
broken-in pair of vibram-soled 
hiking boots is highly advisable, 
and a werm down or dacron 
sleeping bag is a must. Time and 
time again when a layer of marine 
air moves in on the California 
Coast I've seen it get colder than 
the summits of some mountain 
peaks in winter, so warm clothing 
and a warm bag are highly ad- 
visable. Backpacking is really an 
extension of hiking, but some of 
the rewards reaped from a good 
backpacking trip, at least to this 
writers way of thinking, are 
equalled in few other sports or 
pursuits. The chance to hang up, 
if even for a short period of time, 
the tube, mass’ media, 
automobiles and the related 
congestion, and all other nerve- 
wracking aspects of our modern 
world is unequalled. 

Enough of that! To reach Point 
Reyes from Santa Cruz, follow 
Highway One north to San 
Francisco, cross the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and continue up One until 
you hit the intersection of One 
and Sir Francis Drake Highway at 
the small town of Olema. A few 
yards north of Olema, turn left 


RED ¢ 


On Friday, February 28, 1976, : 
the Red Cross Blood Mobile will ° 
be at the UCSC Fieldhouse from . 


1:00 pm to 5: 30 pm. Please make 
the time to come by and give a 
pint of blood. It takes such a little 
time to do it, and it will save a 
life. 

Your body contains ap- 
proximately I2 pints of blood. 
When you donate a pint, that 
wonderful body of yours goes 
right to work and manufactures 
more to replace it. In short order, 
you're right back where you 
began, with |2 pints of blood in 
your veins. Everything is the 
same as before except now there 
are 13 pints of your blood in 
existence--I2 for you and | for 
someone who needs a little extra 
to stay alive. 

When you donate, you could 
not only be saving a life of 
someone that you do not know 
but also your own or that of a 


faculty 


and follow the signs to seashore 
headquarters. Here you can take 
in a number of neat exhibits, 
including an earthquake walk 
along the San Andreas Rift Zone 
with many fascinating displays, a 
Morgan Horse farm, and an old- 
time blacksmith’s shop with an 
old-time blacksmith who, given 
the chance, will bend your ear for 
hours. Point Reyes, like Santa 
Cruz, is off of the North American 
continental plate, and thus the 
range before you there is actually 
part of the Southern tip-of the 
Sierra, and overtthe last 
has made its way North from near 
L.A. to its present spot. 

It might be well to pick up a 
map here at headquarters, free 
from the ranger at the desk. 
Today’s hike takes us up to “Sky” 
Camp, one of four backpacking 
camps - at Point Reyes. Make 
reservations for we night (it’s 
often wise to do'this well in 
advance by phone), fill out a 
permit (free), load up a backpack 
with two ore three days worth of 
food and other goodies, drive out 
to the trailhead, just up the road 
nee headquarters, and we're 
off... 

The first section of our hike 
takes us through the broad 
meadow just past the trailhead, 
and soon we come to the junction 
with sky trail, just a few yards 
Past the meadowiln spring the 
wildflower show in the meadow is 
unsurpassed, to be sure.:Turning 
right at this jungtlan ike 
begin our ascent of the: 
to the very 40D ofa ty 


ive. Students, staff and 
are automatically 


members sof the UCSC Blood 
AssurancéClub. Every time a 
member of our community 


~ donates, her.or his donation is 


credited to our ‘Blood Club. 
Should a student, staff or faculty 
member become ill and require 
blood, her or his needs can be 
met by the Blood Club. This same 
service extends to close relatives, 
such as grandparents or parents. 
The contact person on campus 
for this service is Peter Wilson, in 
the Office of Student Services. 

At the last Blood Drawing on 
November 22, 1974, 258 pints 
were donated by members of the 
UCSC community (4 faculty, 27 
staff, and 227 students). This was 
an extraordinary turnout, and we 
were quite unprepared for it. As a 
result some persons had to wait 
for up to 45 minutes. before we 


years , 


Ridge. The sky trail winds its way 
through a lush Douglass Fir 
forest, interspersed with many 
alders and bay trees, giving the 
Point Reyes forest a distinct, and 
very pleasing, fragrance of its 
own. We wind up through a series 
of “switchbacks” (Sierra back- 
packers have all all come to. know 
and love switchbacks), past two 
alpine-like meadows, éach 
fringed with Douglass Fir, and 
each worthy of at least a day 
apiece to explore. Finally, after 
ascending the last meadow, we 


eR a glimpse of the Point 


and camera buffs be ad- 
vised--views from the top here 
can tend toward the incredible 
side. 

Many folks at this point opt for 
climbing Mt. Wittenberg, highest 
point on the peninsula, and a 
short hike takes you to the top. 
The view from here is simply 
amazing, with Mount St. Helena 
in the north, Mt. Diablo, and ona 
clear day, even the Santa Cruz 
Mountains to the South, Mt. 
Tamalpias, and on a really clear 
day, the Sierra themselves. Quite 
a view. We next descend via the 
sky trail to the campsite. Water is 
provided from a mountain spring 
here, and campsites are 
everywhere. Try not to camp 
under the big firs, as when the 
fog comes in (if it does--rare for 
this time of the year) these trees 
have a tendency to actually rain 
on you all night long, helping to 
nourish the bed of fresh grass 
under them that looks so ap- 
pealing at first glance. 


BLOOD DRIVE 


could take them. We thank you 
for your patience and un- 
derstanding and guarantee to be 
better prepared this time. 

Minimum requirements for 
blood donors are that they be 
between the ages of I8 and 65, 
and weigh: at least II0 pounds. 
There are also a number of 
medical causes for rejection as a 
donor. Staff at the Blood Drawing 
will check to determine if you are 
ineligible for any reason. Very 
few people are. 

Students are needed to help 
with the Blood Drawing as aides. 
This can include everything from 
checking people in to taking 
temperatures and pulse rates. It's 
a good experience helping 
others. If you are interested, 
contact Rita Coleman, either at 
426-2690 or leave a message at 
x4042. Please help if you can 
either by donating blood or 
helping with the drive or both. 


To finish the overnight jaunt, 
simply retrace your steps. This is 
an excellent beginner's trip, and 
even a lot of fun for old-timers 
out for a good time. In the 
subsequent articles -on Point 
Reyes, we'll be trekking to some 
of the backpack campsites 
further in, two of which are ac- 
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more flights connecting WanttocatchaPSAGrinning- 
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up with your Campus rep. 
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tually on the coast beaches of 
Point Reyes, and also discuss the 
possibilities for day hikes from 
the Various roadheads in the area. 
Point Reyes is right nearby for a 
short, fun weekend jaunt from 
Santa Cruz, and it’s also some of 
the most beautiful country in the 
world. Happy hiking! 
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Here it is cycle fans! The scoop 
on the up-coming touring trips 
sponsored by the Pedal Pushers, 
a UCSC cycling group since 1973. 

PINNACLES TOUR, March |,2, 
and 3. A three day dash to Pin- 
nacles National Monument, 
renowned for unique volcanic 
features, hiking, and _ rock- 
climbing. The route is nearly flat- 
-the biggest ,hillb being up to 
campus on the return. Eighty five 
miles each way with Sunday free 
to explore the monument. 
Hopefully we will have a sag 
wagon to carry our gear (any of 
you rock-climbers want a free 
ride?). Otherwise we'll be 
carrying our gear and the club will 
supply the panniers. In event of 
rain the tour may be rescheduled 
for the following weekend. 

WINE COUNTRY TOUR, 
March 20th through 27th. Yes, 
the Classic tour. We circle San 
Francisco Bay, passing through 
both the Napa and Sonoma 
Valleys, world-renowned wine 
producing areas. We will 
definitely have a sag wagon on 
this one! 

Day | will see us huff and puff 
from Santa Cruz to Martinez. The 
Weibel winery is on the route and 
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gives a hint of tastes to come. Un 
Day 2 we leisurely tour the Napa 
Valley up to Bothe Napa Valley 
State Park, where we will spend 
the next two days. The fifth day 
we move either to Sugarloaf 
Ridge State Park in Sonoma 
County or to Forrestville. The 
sixth day is another “rest” day on 
which you can explore. The 
seventh and eighth days will see 
us traveling south along the 
coast to San Francisco, our last 
overnight stop, and then to Santa 
Cruz. Weather may be shaky, so 
be’ prepared for rain. Total 
distance, 350 miles. $10.00 fee 
(for campsites). Limited to eight 
riders plus leader and sag wagon 
driver. Sign up at tour planning 
meeting, Fbruary 24th. 

If you are interested in the 
Wine Country Tour you should 
start pounding the pedals right 
now. If you aren't in shape the 
trip may be more a bummer than 
a joy. For this reason the trip 
leader requires you to participate 
in either the Pinnacles Tour or 
one of the day rides described 
below. 

Half Moon Bay Ride, Friday 
March 7th. Meet at Bay and 
Mission at 7 am for a scenic 
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Women 


GOALS : 


To use the resources we have to educate our students. 


To give priority to early detection of learning difficulties. 

To improve and expand Early Childhood Education. 

To insure citizen involvement in decision making. 

To be responsive to the concerns of all people . 
To give a high priority to Vocational Education and Basic Adult 
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ERVA BOWEN FOR SANTA CRUZ SCHOOL BOARD. 


Rita Mattei, C.C. Baily. co-chairpersons 


Member of the Santa Cruz School 
Cabrillo Career Education Center 


Leader of PTA’s and School Safety 
Action Group 

Past President of NAACP 

YMCA Board Member 

County Commission on the Status of 


City Housing Advisory Committee 
UC Campus Ministry Board 

Board of Trustees First Baptist Church 
Special Honors: 


=Woman of Achievement, Business & 
Professional Women’s Club 

= NAACP Freedom Award 

=Who’s Who in Black America 


RETAIN ERVA BOWEN... FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 


cruise up the coast. Bring a 
lunch, preferably two lunches, 
and a water bottle. Distance 100 
miles, course flat to rolling. In 
event of rain, ride will be post- 
poned to next non-rainy day. 
Riders under 18 must have waiver 
of liability signed by a parent or 
guardian. 

Half Moon Bay Ride, Saturday 
March |5th. Meet at Bay and 
Mission at 7 am. Same route as 


previous week. If it is raining the 
ride will be postponed to the next 
non-rainy day. 

Details and information about 
all of these tours and rides will be 
covered in depth at our next 
meeting, Monday, February 24th, 
1975, 7:30 pm, Academic Senate 
Conference Room. If you can’t 
make this meeting the in- 
formation will be available the 
following day at the Fieldhouse 


FIELD HOUSE NOTES 


When's the last time you've 
been to a really good basketball 
game? The Rec. Dept. has a block 
of tickets for the Warriors vs. 
Phoenix Suns game on February 
25. It’s a good deal on the price--4 
bucks for a ticket and round trip 
transportation. This should 
really be a gas. Pass by the 
Intramural trailer or call Tina at 
2531. 

There’s been good feedback on 
the V.W. Clinics. Another bug 
maintenance workshop is being 
given by mechanic Doug Bean on 
Feb. 26. The clinic costs some 
bucks, but having a garage do 
your maintenance is expensive 
and a hassle. sometimes. If 


you've got a V.W., check-this out. 
Call the Fieldhouse if you'd like 
to arrange a similar thing with 


-Toyotas and Datsuns. 


Wanna do some cheap skiing? 
The UCSC rec. dep’t. has a trip 
leaving Friday, Feb. 28, and 
getting back Sunday March 2. 
They're skiing at Dodge Ridge. 
Transportation and lodging is 12 
bucks. Bring your own eats and 
save money. You can't ski 
cheaper than this. Make your 
reservations at the fieldhouse. 

This Saturday there'll be a 
mellow hike/ picnic/ frizbee 
happening at Point Lobos. Bring 
munchies, hiking boots and 50 
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Office. 
Touring possibilities for Spring 
Quarter include two trips of three 


_ days each to Sausalito and Big 


Sur and one trip of 2 days to Mt. 
Madonna County Park. These will 
be discussed at our first meeting 
of Spring Quarter, Wednesday, 
April 3rd, 1975, 7:30 pm, 
Academic Senate Conference 
Room, Central Services Building. 


cents for transportation. Get off 
on the sea breeze. We'll split 
from the Fieldhouse parking lot 
at 9 am. Fifty cents for tran- 
sportation. 

This Saturday at 9 am (I hear 
your cries), intramural co-ed 
basketball will be going on. The 
teams are 2 guys and 2 women, 
they play half-court. Keep off the 
hard stuff Friday night. 

Wondering where the table 
tennis. players are? They'll be 
here Saturday, March 1, at9 am. 
It’s a co-ed tournament. Meet 
people coming out of hiber- 
nation. 


VOTE MARCH 4 
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PFM: A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 


By Victoria Fink 


| was first employed--as a 
server and cashier--by PFM in 
Sept. 1974 under the management 
of a man named Don, with an 
asst. manager named Bill. The 
personalities of these two men 
seemed to complement each 
other; things seemed to run fairly 
smoothly and comfortably 


troduced to the new assistant 
Merrill dining hall--Mr. Charles 
Burus (“mustache Charlie”). (Why 
Bill never returned from his 
vacation remains a mystery.) 
Charlie appeared congenial 
enough...But oh how I've learned 
to beware of those PFM smiles 
and handshakes! Within his first 
week Charlie cut back people's 


Dan Ryan and Laura Pea 
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A WORKERS VIEW OF PFM 


EDITORS NOTE: This article represents the personal viewpoint of a group of PFM employees and not 
necessarily that of the City on a Hill Press. * ; 


collectively written by PF 
workers : 


During Fall quarter, one of the 
PFM managers walked into his 
office. On his desk was a plate, 
tastefully garnished with lettuce, 
tomato, and parsley, containing 
three large banana slugs. With 
the plate, a note: “Dear PFM -- 
This is just to show you that we, 
too, can be creative with food.” 

At another college an unknown 
student took one of the fried eggs 
served at breakfast that morning, 
and tacked it below the 
“SUGGESTIONS” sign on the 
bulletin board. It stayed. And 
stayed. And stayed, for several 
days. 

Similar complaints about the 
quality of the food served by PFM 
have become, if not as pointed at 
least more numerous. 

This quarter, PFM entrees have 
been composed largely of starch 
and hamburger. The problem is 
not new: processed institutional 
food is chronically bad. It’s just 
that lately it seems to have 
become acutely worse. There are 
many reasons why this is so. 
Students tend to blame the cooks 


militates against low-cost, good 
quality food, is that each student 
is paying not only for the food 
and the labor involved in 
producing it, but each student is 
additionally paying for the 
salaries of many management 
levels as well as withheld profits 
for further investment, ex- 
perimentation, and expansion. 
The further these managers are 
removed from the 
production, the more expensive 
and useless they become. 

The job of the district manager 
is to oversee for the corporation, 
set PFM policies for the area, and 
make sure that all of the coun- 
tless company rules are strictly 
adhered to. People divorced from 


level of 


the production process make 
binding policy decisions, without 
recourse to the greater ex- 
perience, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding of those involved ‘in 
the day-to-day process of 
production. They often make 
decisions which appear arbitrary 
and nonsensical, either from lack 
of information and un- 
derstanding, or lack of com- 
munication. 

UCSC presents a special 
situation for PFM. It was their 
first attempt at west-coast ex- 
pansion, and the corporation 
does not have clear long-term 
policies worked out. It has 


cont. on pg. 14 


Special Offer thru Feb. 26 Only: ; j 


20% OFF ON ALL PURCHASES! 


with this ad or student 1.D. 


between them. Their per- hours drastically. By the second and. the unit managers, yet fours: Murs Seat, 10-5; 
sonalities of course affected the | week he confronted me. (I think gené@rally these are the people BISI Porfols Drie, 5,C. 
general attitudes and he may have been stalled by Don, 


management of the employees. 
Most of us got along well; at 
times, it was almost fun to go to 
work. Throughout the fall quarter 
we encountered no_ serious 
problems between employer and 
employee; the general en- 
vironment was one of con- 
tentment(except for the minimal 
wages--which | won't get into 
right now). 

After Christmas vacation came 
the winter quarter. | was rather 
anxious for this quarter because | 
had many plans--| began my leave 
of absence, | was in my own 
apartment, | was going to do 
some volunteer work, and | had a 
verbal agreement with Don and 
Bill that | would be able to work 
the 22-27 hours per week | needed 
to support myself. 

The first day back on the job, | 
was the only server to appear at 
Crown. (fortunately the. line 
supervisor also appeared). On 
that memorable day | was in- 


who | believed was considerate of 
my economic situation). After | 
had explained that | am totally 
self-supporting, and that he had 
already made cutbacks to an 
extreme, | was given the honor of 
keeping a whole |5 or 16 hours per 
week to finance my existence. 
So...out of my apartment, into 
the foodstamp office, and into a 
friend's place while | searched for 
a cheaper place to live. It has 
been my discovery, and most of 
the employees’, that our efficient 
assistant manager listens a lot, 
but for some reason he doesn't 
hear a thing. | told him that his 
extensive cutbacks made all of us 
do the work of two people; which 
in turn exhausted us and forced 
us to work more slowly and less 
efficiently--thus taking more time 
and more of their precious money 
for our wages. (Not to mention 
the effect on the general morale). 


cont. on pg. 15 


who corn keeping the food 
edible. “H ver, due to the 
structure of the PFM corporation, 
it is impossible to serve good 
quality food and continue to 
make a profit. In order to stay in 
competition, a corporation must 
constantly increase its profits, 
and with inflation, recession, and 
the rapidly deteriorating 
economy, PFM appears to be 
fighting a losing battle in Santa 
Cruz. 

The only possible way to serve 
good quality food is to recon- 
struct the food service so that it 
is a non-profit, locally based, 
more cooperative organization, 
serving the needs of both the 
students and the workers. For 
this to become a reality (and it 
can become a reality) student 
involvement and energy are 
essential. 

One of the many ways in which 
the corporate structure of PFM 
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‘The Last Swordsman’ 


by Lori R. Higa 


For those of us who consider 
ourselves aficionados of the ever- 
unacknowledged samurai film, 
there is another addition to the 
genre, and an innovative one at 
that. 

The Last Swordsman, which | 
saw on Valentine’s Day at the 
Toho Theatre in Los Angeles, 
employs film techniques which 
are both subtle and dazzling. The 
dream scenes are juxtapositions 
of stark background and 
silohuettes of the hero, immersed 
in the mist, so typical of the 
Japanese scenery and of the 
despairing mind. It is reminiscent 
of Fellini in his film “Toby 
Dammit” and of Jodorowsky in 
“El Topo” in cinematic effect. 
However, at times the film does 
ooze of too much saccharine as 


we glimpse chartreuse 
meadowland and shimmering 
sunlight. 


The movie stars Maso Kusakari 
who plays a warrior in a pro- 
Shogunate group called the 
Shinsen-gumi. There are 
unexpected  inter-group 
assassinations--a slight surprise 
because samurai are usually 
thought to revere the code of 
loyalty, and their all-for-one and 
one-for-all fraternity is seen as 
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SAMUEL GOLDWY 


Based on the novel by EMILY BRONTE 
Nightly 7 & 11:00; 
Betty Davis in William Wyler’s 
‘THE LITTLE FOXES’ 
Once 8:55 ‘a 
Early show Sat. ‘Wuthering’2:52 
Foxes’ 4:47 ($1.25 til 5:30) 
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Starts Wed., Feb. 26 
‘WILD STRWBERRIES’& 
‘THE SEVENTH SEAL’ 


transcending petty ego conflicts 


and rival opinions. The strict laws. 


of bushido and loyalty binding on 
all samurai as the cause for 
seppuku deaths between the best 
of friends become repugnant to 
the young hero. The samurai is 
torn between the violence he 
must perpetuate, and the will to 
live and love, but he does not 
really seem to display much 
disgust at all until he witnesses 
his lover slashed to death before 
his very eyes by a group of 
samurai from the opposing 
faction who is also trying to take 
over Kyoto. 

The cinematography is_ rich, 
sensual and. stylishly done by 
Kazutami Hara, and- Director 
Masanobu Deme creates an 
atmosphere of subdued 
puissance that at times we feel 
wants to burst out of our veins as 
the blood splashes on the screen 
and our emotions are twisted like 
a newly dyed fabric being wrung 
from the river. 

The scenes of Old Japan and 
the glimpses given to us of the 
many cultural traditions of the era 
are presented to the viewer with 
taste and authenticity. The 
dialogue in the well-written script 
never lags and the action is, well, 
besides the standard blood and 
gore, quite engrossing. It would 
be an understatement to day, 
however, that it is merely en- 
tertaining; despite all the wasted 
hemoglobin and stained kimono, 
you are likely to feel the pain and 
mental suffering that the 
protagonist experiences, along 
with contemplation of the unique 
milieu in which the samurai 
existed. Near the conclusion of 
the film, we envision the gradual 
obsolescence of the samurai and 
his. skillful swordsmanship as 
being totally ineffective against 
the guns: introduced from the 
West into Japan. 
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‘YOUNG FRANIKENSTEIN'y sonn madden 


| doubt if my thoughts on 
“Young Frankenstein” will stop 
anybody from going to see it, 
but, for the record, here they are. 

As everyone knows,. “Young 
Frankenstein” is directed by a 
man named Mel Brooks. Brooks 
is the leading exponent of what 
has been referred to as The 
Sledgehammer School of. Film 
Making. Tact is a word | imagine 
Brooks knows not the meaning 
of, as his films always have one 
thing in common: they are ab- 
solutely relentless. Brooks flails 
away at his audience from 
beginning to end. It often seems 
as though he will do anything, 
anything, to get a laugh. He’s like 
a boxer who swings awey wildly 
in hopes of eventually hitting his 
target. Inevitably | suppose, 
sometimes Brooks does hit the 
target, and the results can be 
funny. The 
“Springtime for Hitler’ sequence 
from ‘The Producers”, for in- 
stance, was probably the funniest 
thing I’ve ever seen on film. 
“Blazing Saddles” was a couple 
of hours of insanity with lots of 
hilarious moments. But all of his 
movies, repeat, all of his movies, 
have been, for me, ultimately 
unsatisfying. And “Young 
Frankenstein” is no exception. 

In fact, the belly laughs | 
remember so distinctly from “The 
Producers” and “Blazing Sad- 
dies” (but not from “The Twelve 
Chairs”, his very disappointing 
other feature) are all but 
nonexistent in “Young 
Frankenstein.” There are funny 
moments, sure, and the audience 
| saw it with chuckled throughout 
and seemed to enjoy it. But the 
thing everyone was waiting for, 
the moment when Brooks would 
have us all on the floor from 
laughter, never really came. The 
only other American filmmaker | 
can think of who can legitimately 
be place in Brooks’ category is 
Woody Alien. And Allen is 
brighter, wittier, usually funnier, 
and almost always better. 

The script is a satire on the 
Boris Karloff classics of the 
1930’s and insofar as the accuracy 
of the setting is concerned (the 
laboratory equipment, for in- 
stance, was the same as used in 
the earlier Frankenstein movies), 
Brooks’ effort is admirable. 

Gene Wilder, who had leading 
roles in both “The Producers” and 
“Blazing Saddles,” is featured 
again, this time as the-grandson 
of Dr. Victor Frankenstein, the 
creator of the original Creature. 
Wilder, who bears the same last 
name as his grandfather, is 
adamant about the pronun- 
ciation. It’s Fronk-un-steen, he 


insists. Wilder, you see, portrays 
a brilliant American surgeon who 
wishes to forget his infamous 
grandfather, whom he refers to as 
“the kook”.-As fate would have it, 
however, a decree in an old will 
summons him to. Transylvania 
‘and it’s not long before Fronk-un- 
steen discovers his grandfather's 
book telling of the experiment 
(entitled, by the way, “How | Did 
It”), and he finds himself quickly 
enmeshed in his grandfather's 
theory. Soon afterward, with the 
help of assistants Inga (Teri Garr) 
and Igor (pronounced Eye-gor, 
Marty Feldman), he attempts the 
same experiment, with the result 
the same as in the Frankenstein 
films of forty years ago, except 
that this time we get Peter Boyle 
as The Creature instead of Boris 
Karloff. After that, well, there are 
some funny moments and lots of 
unfunny moments. 

The quality of the performance 
is mixed. Wilder is disappointing. 
Ditto Madeline Kahn, as Fronk- 
un-steen’s fiancee. Newcomer 
Teri Garr gives an entertaining 
and. amusing performance as 
Inga, the sexy and willing 
assistant. Cloris Leachman, in 
the small role of Frau Blucher, 
the keeper of the castle, is 
passable but not distinguished. 
Only Marty Feldman and Peter 
Boyle really stand out among the 
performers. Both are superb. 

| must confess this is my first 
exposure to Feldman, an actor 
with a great comic talent and a 
pair of eyes very reminiscent of 
the late Eddie Canter. As Igor, the 


hunchbacked servant, he always 
keeps the action interesting. As 
for Boyle, his role as the Creature 
is yet another example of the 
man’s tremendous versatility. His 
performances, from “Joe” to 
“T.R. Baskin” to “The Candidate” 
to “Steelyard Blues” to “Young 
Frankenstein,” have all had a 
unique quality about them, and 
anyone who has seen him in all 
these efforts (as | have) can only 
marvel at his talent. Believe me, 
it’s a long way from the hippie 
and  nigger-hating hardhat 
reactionary in “Joe” to The 
Creature in “Young Franken- 
stein’. | do not think it accidental 
that Boyle is involved in the 
funniest scene in the film. That 
comes when he and Wilder give 
their own rather unusual _in- 
terpretation to the song, Puttin’ 
On the Ritz. 

Newsweek's cover story last 
week dealt with Mel Brooks. In it, 
it was revealed that Brooks’ next 
effort will be a silent film. | don’t 
know--maybe his next movie will 
be the one to really establish him 
as a great comedic talent, a man 
capable of knocking out his 
audience and then, most im- 
portant, sustaining his 
momentum. But as for now, he 
can't quite tap it, and, for me, 
“Young Frankenstein” is further 
evidence of this. 

“Young- Frankenstein’ is 
currently playing at the UA Twin 
Cinemas, located near the Mall in 
downtown Canta Cruz. 
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CALLFOR ENTRIES! 


A Academy of Art 
Coliege 46" Annual 
Summer Study Grants 


SEE YOUR ART TEACHER OR COUNSELOR FOR 
FULL DETAILS AND APPLICATION INFORMATION! 
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THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 


625 SUTTER STREET - 


SAN FRANCISCO. CA 94102 


(415) 673-4200 
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NEW YORK 
PRISONERS ART 


The only Northern California 
exhibit of art work by inmates of 
Auburn Prison in New York is 
currently being shown through 
March 14 at UCSC’s College VIII 
gallery in the Social Sciences 
Building, weekdays from 10 am 
to 5 pm. 

The show, called “From 
Within,”” was organized by 
museum director James Harithas 
who three years ago began an art 
workshop for maximum security 
prisoners. The exhibit has since 
been circulated to major 
museums in the United States, 
including the National Collection 
of Fine Arts in Washington, D.C., 
the New York Cultural Center, 
and the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 

Harithas set out with the 
highest ideals for the workshop. 


He took a totally professional 
approach, adding to basic 
technique weekly discussions of 
art history, esthetic philosophy, 
religion, music and the in- 
teraction of art and life. What 
Harithas got back was a solid 
core of well-trained artists who 
have taken art well beyond the 
“therapy” stage. 

“The inmates have developed 
into serious artists, who no 
longer approach the making of art 
as either therapy or one of several 
steps to rehabilitation,” says 
Harithas. 


“This exhibit serves as a stage 
from which the inmates can 
communicate more widely, no 
longer among themselves in a 
confined situation, but to the 
worle outside,” he says. 


Hopi Art Exhibit 


Interests inspired by a major in 
anthropology, a summer's work 
at the Museum of Northern 
Arizona, and the past year's 
experience as manager of College 
Five’s Mary Porter Sesnon Art 
Gallery, have culminated in 
“From the Mesas: An Exhibit of 
Hopi Art,” organized by Michelle 
Behr, a College senior at UCSC. 

The show is scheduled to 
open Wednesday, February 19, 
and will run through Friday, 
March 14, in the Sesnon Gallery; 
hours are 1:00 to 5:00 pm, 
Monday through Saturday. 
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“My principal interest being 
anthropology, concentrating 
primarily on the ethnographic 
study of art, the exhibit is 


designed to present a glimpse of - 


Hopi life through the artistic 
artifacts of this westernmost 
tribe of Pueblo Indians,” said the 
UCSC senior. 

Selected photographs of the 
Hopi, taken on the reservation, 
located in and around three 
mesas in northeastern Arizona, 
add an historical aspect to the 
exhibit. The prints, lent by the 


Friends of Photography, Carmel, 
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Although the show has an 
emphasis on the experience of 
being imprisoned, subjects range 


from portraits and landscapes to 4 


abstractions...and hard-edged 
color compositions. Acrylics, 
pastels, and collage are used. 

Newsweek art critic Douglas 
Davis commented on the exhibit 
when it was shown in_ the 
National Gallery: “The exhibition 
succeeds not because it is filled 
with excellent, or even inspired, 
painting. Most important, ‘From 
Within’ blasts apart the notion 
that a prison population is 
beyond redemption. It erodes the 
notion that art lies beyond the 
concerns of life, even in the lethal 
crucible. Even there art functions 
as a means of expressing--and 
restoring dignity.” 


Opens 


were made by Adam _ Clark 
Vroman in the tate I9th and early 
20th centuries. 

Forming the major part of 
“From the Mesas” are 65 
examples of Hopi paintings, 
kachina dolls, baskets, pottery, 
textiles, and overlay silver work. 
These items, dating from pre- 
historic to contemporary periods, 


were personally selected for the 
exhibition by Michelle Behr from 
collections held by the Lowie 


Museum of Anthropology at UC, 
Berkeley, the Museum of Nor- 
thern Arizona, and a number of 
anonymous private sources. 

An annotated catalog, covering 
the historical and artistic im- 
portance of the works on display, 
has been prepared by curator 
Behr; copies will be available fre 
of charge to viewers. 


Felton Guild 


Guild Cafe 
Soups, Sandwiches, 
Salads & Desserts 
served 11:30 to 8:00 daily 
Now Serving Beer & Wine 


and on weekends 
Dinners Served 5:00 to 8:00 
ACOUSTIC MUSIC til 10:00 
Fri., Sat., & Sun... 
CLOSED TUESDAYS 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, FEB. 23 
starting at 4:00 pm 
with Bellydancers, 
Huberts Hotshots, 
Idgette, and others 


5455 HIGHWAY NINE 
FELTON @ 335-3464 
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I loved three fresh boys 
and ate them every one 


Apples was smooth and dark Pd 
I ate him round in circles 
then started on the ends 
left with but a core 
I threw him away 
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Oranges was hard to start 
but once peeled 
I slid my fingers deep inside 
ripped him apart 
ate him piece by piece 
spitting out the bitter seeds 


Peaches was young and tender 


I sank into him softly 


slowly pulled him away 


from his rough young pit 
swallowed him gently 

and because he was young 
I planted him 


— by Anne Crowder 


Please submit poetry to Maureen, c/o City 


On A Hill Press, App. Sci. 302. 


Include a 


number or address where I can reach you. 
P.S. There are numerous poetry readings 
happening here within the next couple of 


weeks. 


Check out the posters hanging on 


the walls of various campuses for more 


information. 


CAPITOLA 
TRAVEL 


See Us for 


Charter 
Flights 


to 


HOURS: 
Mon. thru 


AMPLE PARKING 9-5:30 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE 


ONLY WITH THIS COUPON 
—presenting— 
“A TASTE OF 
HONEY 


Thurs. Fri. & Sat. 8:00p.m. B 
4626 Soquel Drive 
Reservations 
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by Lori Higa 


The University Library is 
quite a crepuscular vault for the 
storage of world literatures-- 
perhaps that is the kind of ac- 
commodation which the printed 
word inspires. Nevertheless, it. 
does contain a few genuine 
treasures in the way of obscure 
literature. Being a ‘die-hard’ 
Mishima cognescenti, i braved 
the dust devotedly in search of 
the secondary literature on the 
writer, and came upon a book 
called ‘Accomplices of Silence’-- 
the Modern Japanese Novel, by 
Masao Miyoshi. Published in 1974 
by the University of California 
Press, it is a collection of essays 
which sharply dissects Mishima 
in ‘Mute’s Rage’. This chapter 
scrutinizes the novels ‘Con- 
fessions of a Mask’ and ‘The 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion’ 
through the psycho-sexual lens. | 
disagreed with a few of the 
author's pejorative statements 
concerning the success and/or 
failure of Mishima’s other books 
but generally his insight is 
blistery and incisive. The writing 
is shrewd and not wanting in 
style. As a man of bell-lettres, 
Mishima is considered the ‘bad 
boy’ of the literati, for his per- 
verted stomach-churning _ tales 
told through the eyes of voyeurs, 
deviants and psychotics. But in 
paying homage to the Western 
novel tradition, Mishima achieves 
absolutely brilliant poeticism, 
much like Joyce, Dostoevsky and 
Camus. Other novelists whose 
works are discussed include 

Soseki, Kawabata and Dazai. 


density condominiums. 
before the interest of deve- 
lopers. We can not allow an 
unresponsive government to 

destroy our neighborhoods 

in order to provide part-time 
housing for wealthy out- of- 
towners. 


| would like your support, 
and your vote on March 4. 


Sincerely yours, 


OUR NEIGHBORHOODS NEED 


a real voice in city planning decisions. (When 1 first became active 
in local politics) in 1972, we of the Frederick Street Irregulars 
fought to stop a high-rise, high-cost, high-density condominium 
plan for our quiet residential neighborhood. (We won that fight.) 
Now the city is again proposing condominiums for Frederick Street; 
two developments to total 240 units, each costing between $40,000 
and $120,000, with some buildings up to five stories high. The 
city government knows that our neighborhood is opposed to this 
kind of growth. Westlake, Western Drive, Ocean View and other 
neighborhoods also are threatened by unwanted, (expensive), high 
The integrity of our neighborhoods comes 


For CITY COUNCIL 
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PUBLIC EVENTS AT UCSC 


Four widely diverse music 
programs, two poetry readings, 
and a film are the fare for the 
Thursday through Monday 
weekend, February 20-24. 
Conducted by Associate 
Professor of Music Julia 
Zaustinsky, the University 
Chamber Orchestra will perform 
works by Vivaldi, Bach, Haydn, 
and Milhaud at 3:00 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, February 23, 
in the Cowell College Dining Hall. 
Highlight of the concert will be 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in A 
minor, Opus 3, No. 8, and Bach's 
“Double Concerto” in D minor 
performed by violinist 
Zaustinsky, joined by guest 
artist, Peruvian violinist Ezequiel 
Amador. The same program will 
be given Thursday night, 
February 20, at 7: 30 in the Cowell 
College Dining Hall, and Monday 
night, February 24, at 7:00 
o'clock in the Stevenson College 
Dining Hall. All three concerts are 
open to the public at no charge. 

Interspersed among these 
concerts are three other musical 
events. A varied program of 
works from the Renaissance, 
Baroque, Romantic, and 
Twentieth Century periods will be 
performed by the University 
Brass Ensemble, conducted by 
UCSC Associate in Music William 
Wright, Friday evening, February 
2I, at 8:00 o'clock in the College 
Five Dining Hall. Admission is 
free. Saturday night, February 22, 
Kresge College will sponsor a 
dance and concert by “Silver 
Wings” and “Sky Creek” with 
visuals by Photon Drive and 
sound by Alice’s Restaurant, 
starting at 7:30 in the Kresge 
Town Hall. General admission is 
$2.00. 
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WRITERS WANTED! 
Interested in writing 
film, book, music, the- 
atre reviews? Please 
leave work in Rm. 302 
Appl. Sci. Fine Arts 
Editor box or call 
X2430. 


ROOM FOR RENT - in quiet home 
w/three. 10 minute walk from 
other male UC students. Laurel & 
Mission. $58.75 4 deposit 4 
utilities. Eric/ Jay 423-3057. 


MEN!--WOMEN! 

JOBS ON SHIPSI No experience 
required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Perfect 
summer job or career. Sent $3.00 
for information. DEAFAX, Dept. 
C-10 P.O. Box 2049, Port 
Sngeles, Washington 98362. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: (need 
small car for commute): | 1965 
Dodge 1 ton step van, slant 6, 
excellent condition, perfect for 


camper, handles like a_ giant 
Volkswagon, . call 373-4863 in 
Monterey. 
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FOR SALE; . CELLO, German, 
full size, $285; violin, half size, 


_ $75; bike, lo-spd, $55. 423-7934. 


Ph.D. GOWN WANTED! (or 
anything similar) With, or without 
the hood. If you have one for sale 
please call me, Tom, at 429-4164. 
Or write P.O. Box 96, Merrifl 
College, UCSC. 

CLASSIG CAR: 19652 MG TD. 
Beautiful condition. 
Mechanically Perfect. $2,750.00. 
476-4247. 

GUITAR - BANJO - basic theory 
lessons. Please call Graham 
McClay at 426-5433, leave 
message. Reasonable rates. 


LIKE HELP WTH YOUR TAX 
RETURN? Specializing in 
teacher's tax planning all year. 
For appt. call: Richard Schmalz 
688-2898. 

ALL PERSONS INTERESTED in 
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LI 
Female hound-shepard mix. 
Redish brown in color. Last seen 
in University area. Any _in- 
formation appreciated. Call Lee 
462-1281 or 427-2429. 
210 cm. Mummy Style Down 
Sleeping bag made -in Swit- 
zerland, excellent condition, 
Cheap!! 1 pairof210 cm. Fischer 
Superglass boards plus 1 pair of 
Look Nevada Grand Prix bin- 
dings. 429-4114. Ask for Zac. 
After 5: 00. 
QUICK! Two couples, one w/two 
children looking for a_ place 
together or apart. Buy, lease, 
rent, share, or? Call Leslie, Jorj, 
Warren or Nora 426-2218. 


1973 FORD COURIER wi camper. 
New tires. All the extras. 26,000 
miles. Great condition. 
$2,250.00. 429-4266. Ask for 
Jeanne or Kresge apt. #95. 


the organization of a non-profit EUROPE-ISRAEL-APRICA- 


cooperative aimed at providing a ORIENT: 
place for local “jazz” musicians Student flights year round. 
to manifest their art, please Contact: ISCA, 11687 San 


phone 475-6839. 


PLEASE RETURN my lost Arabic 
inscribed necklace. X4278. 


Vicente Bivd. #4, LA. Calif. 
90049. TEL: (213) 826-5669, 826- 


THE 
TAXMAN 


ie 


= COMETH... 


¥, Yes folks, you’re probably tired of 


hearing about it but the Taxman does 
come on March Ist and we get pinched 
for everything we’ve got in the store. 

So from now until the end of the 
month Burdick’s will be having a store- 
wide sale. Big names like Marantz, Sony ; 
Kenwood, Altec and Teac just to name 

a few. There will be no gimmicks or 
gags, just some good honest savings on 
the best equipment around. 


For instance our full line of Stanton 
Phono Cartridges is on sale.... 


Top-of-the-line 
681 Triple-E 
Regular $82.00 
Now $60.00. 


Model 600EE 
Regular $55.00 
Now $29.95 


The one used by man 
radio stations: J Mf 


Model 500E 
Regular $35.00 
Now $18.95 


A Good Place 
For Sound 
Advice! 


426-1010 
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FACULTY UNIONIZATION 


cont. from page 5. 
background. He sees it, 
nowever, as somewhat 
misguided. In his view “the vast 
number of lecturers in the UC 
system are at Berkeley and, 
UCLA, and are not downtrodden 
but are rather in professional 
programs... They are professional 
people with a base outside the 
University and are often more 
conservative than the Senate 
itself.” And in his opinion, the 
issue “doesn’t matter much on 
this campus as there are so few 
non-tenured lecturers.” (ac- 
cording to the Office of Academic 
Affairs there are currently em- 
ployed at UCSC six tenured and 
approximately sixty non-tenured 
full time lecturers). As for 
language associates, Ellis harks 
back to his earlier stated belief in 
bargaining units being composed 
of those with a “similar stake” in 
the bargaining issues and notes 
that the associates are “for 
teaching only, not research” and 
that “they don't take part in the 
governance of the University.” 
However, he contends that the 


faculty association may even- 
tually vote to include non-tenured 
lecturers and librarians. 

Olin sees the inclusion of these 
non-tenured personnel in the 
bargaining unit as essential for 
success in the actual 
negotiations. Gains for the 
faculty in both academic and 
economic issues depend in his 
opinion on whether the majority 
of all academic personnel can be 
organized to support faculty 
demands. 

_ Caulfield sees the issue most 
directly as one concerning the 
actual status of the lecturers and 
the conditions faced by them on 
the job. Lecturers are, in her 
estimation, “the most exvloited 
teachers on campus.” She 
elaborates: “Lecturer status is 
tremendously insecure. We have 


.A$\O0 guarantee of job continuation, 


are at the bottom of the pay scale 
and have little voice in depart- 
mental matters. At San Fran- 
cisco State at least, there is no 
retirement plan for part-time 
lecturers, absolutely no grievance 
procedures, and no access to 
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promotion...We have no choice in 
courses but are forced to teach 
what they tell us to teach, have 
no voice in academic governance 
and have fewer fringe benefits 
than tenured faculty.” 
Disagreement also exists as to 
the outcome of a representation 
election if held soon at UCSC. 
Ellis is confident of a faculty 
association victory. Friedland is 
uncertain as to the faculty 
association’s chances and says 
he would probably opt for the 
AFT. Caulfield believes that the 
AFT will win at SF State but that 
it will have a hard time in the UC 
system. Olin feels that the AFT 
could win a UC-wide election. In 
the words of his letter: “We 
disagree that an AFT victory in a 
UC bargaining election “seems 
inherently very improbable,’ 
pointing out, first, that our 
organization has grown by more 
than 50% in the past two years 
and, second, that no other 
collective bargaining 
organization presently surpasses 
us in full-time, dues-paying 
members on a state-wide basis.” 
But whatever is the outcome of 
the UCSC election and however 
that compares with the results in 
the rest of the state, perhaps the 


The College Pian’ 


What we've got is a very 
special package of services 
designed specifically for col- 
lege students. We call it the / 
College Plan, and here's what / |. 
makes it so special: 

The College Plan 
Checking Account. 
First you get completely % 
unlimited checkwriting for z 
just $1 a month. (Free during © 
June, July and August.) You get | 
monthly statements. And the account 
stays open through the summer even 
with a zero balance, so you don't ¥~ 
have to close it in June, reopen it in 
the fall. . 
Personalized College Plan Checks 
are included at a very low cost: Scenic or 
other style checks for a little more. 7 
BankAmericard® Next, if you’re a qualified student of 
sophamore standing or higher, you can‘also get 
BankAmericard. Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing identification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 
history. 

Overdraft Protection. This part of the package helps you 


lot easier. 


students do. 
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Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll mak 


main issue to be faced by the 
faculty association will be the 
charges of elitism brought 
against it by people both inside 
and outside the AFT. We asked 
the people we interviewed to 
comment on this problem. 
Caulfield: “Any possibility 
that junior faculty will gain in 
relative power is seen as a threat 
by senior faculty who are jealous 
of their positions of control. The 
powerful individuals who control 
the departments see themselves 
as being undermined by the 
democracy of the union ap- 
proach.” Friedland: “People 
who hold the elite position like 
narrow definitions of the 
bargaining unit. There is nothing 
new in what the faculty 


~ association is trying to do.” 


Ellis: “The Academic Senate 
has a unique role in governing the 
university which was established 
by the Regents. Collective 
bargaining procedures must be 
adapted to these special cir- 
cumstances...The faculty 
association is not elitist but bent 
on preserving our unique 
situation.” And in an earlier 
interview quoted in the January 
23 Press, ‘We're trying to 
preserve the institution as we 


We've got a plan 
to make your banking easier. 


Offices. 
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Depend on us. More California college 


BANKOF AMERICA 
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know it.” 

Olin: “Those that want to 
preserve things as they are aren't 
preserving much.” 

Although 
they possess widely divergent 
views on the specific aspects of 
how the collective bargaining 
procedures should be handled, 
Ellis and Olin both emphasize the 
need for unity and cooperation 
among the different segments of 
the faculty. Olin concludes his 
letter to the Special Committee 
on Collective Bargaining: “The 
best course for all of us to follow 
in the months ahead is one that 
stresses unity, not 
divisiveness... There are so many 
'ssues upon which there is 
substantial agreement that such 
rivalry simply makes no sense. 
The Board of Regents will be too 
tough at the negotiating table to 
permit us the luxury of an in- 
tensive election contest among 
several bargaining agents...In 
short, as faculty members we 
need to be mustering our 
strength, not expending it in 
organizational battles. It is in 
this spirit that we in the UC-AFT 
hope to work with our colleagues 
in the coming months prior to the 
collective bargaining election.” 


‘avoid bounced checks, by covering 

all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
" Educational Loans. Details on 
Studyplan® and Federally In- 
sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 


Savings Accounts. All 
' our plans provide easy 
ways to save up for holi- 
_ days and vacations. 

Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
lege Plan gives you individual 
help with your banking problems. 
Usually students or recent gradu- 
ates themselves, our Reps are located 


f at all our major college offices and are ~ 

easy to talk with. 
Now that you know what's included, why 
not drop by one of our college offices, meet/your Student 
e your banking’a 
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cont. from pg. 9 


sent here, and are constantly 
requesting transfers. 

One of the many specific 
problems that Santa Cruz 
presents is that the unit 
managers must order almost all 
of their food from the few large 
companies with which PFM has 
an.account. In some instances 
the prices they are forced to pay 
are higher than the prices one 
would pay in a local market. For 
example, PFM’s major food 
supplier is Monarch Foods. That 
company provides canned fruits, 
vegetables, condiments, and 
many other foods available 
locally. Unit managers are not 
_allowed more than a_ token 
amount of petty cash to buy local 
foods, even if they are less ex- 
pensive and of better quality. 

Vegetarian food presents 
another problem to the corporate 
structure. Monarch Foods does 
not carry many of the necessary 
ingredients, and consequently 


the vegetarian entrees rarely meet 
students’ needs in terms of 
nutritional standards, taste, 
variety, and overall quality. The 
corporate structure is simply not 
set up to meet local needs. 

Policy decisions concerning 
menus, portion control, staff 
cutbacks, periodic raises, and 
budgeting are made by those far 
removed from the _ actual 
production and serving lines. 
Those working directly with 
students -- hearing their com- 
plaints, often recognizing their 
needs — and those in the kitchens 
and dishrooms are not given 
enough leeway to implement 
changes important both to their 
own needs and to the needs of 
those they serve. Kitchen 
workers are restricted to PFM 
recipes and menus, and poor 
quality institutional food. They 
are unable to _ consistently 
produce nutritious, high quality 
foods. 

Workers are ridiculously un- 
derpaid, given’ increasing 


JUST OUT— the only complete 
- guide to the psychic world! 


ALL the latest, hard-to-find information in one giant 
‘paperback! Psychic organizations, periodicals, books, 
bookstores « Fields of life and cosmic influences * The 
aura and out-of-body. experiences » Divination, mediums 
and psychics « Spiritual healing - Time and the multi- 
dimensional self * Plants and pyramids... PLUS over 350 
illustrations, addresses of publishers.- ; 


ONLY $5.00 at your bookstore now—or order directly 
from G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 


1214 Pacific Garden Mall « Santa Cruz «Calif. 
open every day * 426-7777 


9:30—6:00 Mon.-Thurs..& Sat. 
Fri. till 9:60,« Sun. 11:00—5:00 


Store-Whide Sale !/ 
10-15 To OFFS Taongucice Heuchy DIZ at 
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responsibility without ap- 
propriate pay raises, and forced 
into competition for wages. It is 
not uncommon that a worker who 
has been offered a raise and 
explicitely told not to discuss 
wage levels with other workers, 
has then been called back in and 
informed that her/his work was 
not up to expected levels. Wage 
increases are rarely discussed, 
and far more rarely granted. 

The reasons for this are hidden 
in the corporate structure. Wage 
increases have to go thru infinite 
levels of heirarchy, and the 
person who finally decides yes or 
no (almost always no) doesn't 
even know the employee inolved. 
Wages start at $2.03 for part-time 
workers, and never go beyond 
$2.10 an hour. Full-time workers 
average approximately $2.20 to 
$2.25 an hour. Only those who 
have worked 6 to 7 years -- or 
become indispensable to the 
running of the kitchen -- ever 
reach what appears to be the 
absolute maximum: $3.00 per 
hour. Some full-time workers are 
still eligible for food stamps. 
Others are just barely ineligible, 
which may be as bad. When wage 
levels are this low, worker 
motivation becomes extremely 
poor, and alienation is a con- 
stant. 


, unit. m 
assistant. .man S are the 
lowest. level of the PFM hierar- 
chy. Their power within the 
corporation is minimal, but their 
power over those in their employ 
is great. Indiscriminate firing is 
their most potent, and in this 
period of economic mess, most 
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fearful weapon. Most of these 
men (always, at least in. Santa 
Cruz, men) are essentially fine 
people, who care about their 
employees, the service they 
provide, and the quality of the 
food, but they also identify with 
the PFM corporation. They will 
(and must!) excuse it, cover for it, 
and follow its guidelines to the 
letter. “One scoop is a serving -- 
no more” and “a single piece of 
cheese makes a second entree.” 

Kitchen, dishroom, and serving 
line workers are caught between 
both managers’ and students’ 
dissatisfaction and need for a 
more responsive structure. 
Consequently, this alienation 
exacerbates the already prevelent 
lack of motivation and feelings of 
powerlessness, and the quality of 
work suffers correspondingly. 

Jobs are scarce and far bet- 
ween in Santa Cruz, and fear of 
unemployment is prevalent 
throughout the food-service 
structure. This works to the 
advantage of the corporation. 
People are very much afraid to 
raise issues such as 
discrimination, higher wages, 
food quality, ridiculous policy 
measures, and the structure of 
the food service itself. When 
these issues have been raised, 
retribution has been swift; 
people have been fired. 

For line servers as well as 
kitchen and dishroom workers, 
wages and job security are ex- 
tremely important and immediate 
questions, and the first is rarely 
raised because of the second. No 
arbitration board exists for PFM 
workers, and past attempts at 
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unionization have ended in 
failure. One attempt, just before 
PFM’s predecessor, SAGA, was 
forced out, involved negotiations 
with the Culinary Workers Union, 
but workers became extremely 
dissatisfied with the union's 
impersonal, self-serving 
orientation. This union would 
have allowed a small wage in- 
crease (from $1.65), taken out 
dues, and provided a telephone 
number to call. Nothing more. 

Workers needed, and need 
now, to deal with much more 
than that; with sexism, with job 
security, with food quality, with 
organizational problems, with 
food variety and nutrition, and 
with the relationship between 
those who attend this university, 
and those who feed them. 

There are many exciting 
possibilities in the concept of a 
campus food service run to suit 
the needs of the students and 
workers it is meant for. But only 
with student involvement, energy 
and support can any real, deep 
changes take place. PFM 
workers need higher wages and 
job security - now. But these 
needs, as well as many others 
discussed above, cannot be 
adequately met within § the 
context of a. profit-seeking 
corporation. 

Students all over campus are 
angry. But banana slugs and 
fried eggs are only individual 
expressions of this anger. Only 
collective anger, collective 
planning, and collective action 
canncreate these very real and 
very necessary changes. 


Dr. John Mahaney is a member of the city council. 
He is also a candidate for city council. When a 
vacancy occurred in November of 1973 the 
remaining members unanimously selected John to 


fill that seat. 


He is neither a liberal nor a conservative. 

He is, however, a man with a longstanding love 
affair with his city. John is a doctor and is very 
happy with his profession. The council is not a 
steppingstone for him. His ambitions are the 
ambitions of most Santa Cruzans: To keep Santa 
Cruz ecologically and economically sound. 


Mahaney 


City counci. 


Vote March 4th 


Don McNeal, Chairman 
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fore PFM: cont. from pg. 9 wages and ego-inflated em- and tell us you can't be here (for additional articles from students, forced to depend upon the PFM | 
was Ployers. : ; lunch).” My answer was: “I guess faculty, PFM employees, ex- food as their main. source of ‘ 
ions There was little comment on any One evening, while preparing | could have lied and said | was employees, and employers. _‘"utrition. Maybe this realization f 
ion, of this. Charlie always has either for College Night, | was told sick; but! thought I'd be honest.” (Though one might imagine the will inspire all concerned to take : 
nely the “right” answerorachangerof Charlie wanted to seé me. | had Charlie, of course, apparently did _—_ difficulty the employees have in S0me definite action to improve 4 
ets subject no idea why he would want to; not. hear this; he made no. trying to speak out; for by doing _—the entire operation of PFM, a 
ing By the a week, the once ers | soon found out. Charlie comment except to say: “we so, they are risking their jobs. There are. many aspects of ’ 
ould content feelings within the informed me that | “drink too don’t need people as un-. Aside from the fact that they're © PFM, the UCSC food senice, that a 
il See Vinee tee ee pet est pl Sadi omilet up” epeneiapl ms you.” | told him _ faced with an assistant manager _—require intense investigation & 
out . , steaming that ‘1 really appreciate the i i che-- i ion-- ; 
one extremely tense--especially with entrees for! % hours) and!“don't forewaming’--not One warming, Ne tole ee tna a Bealitge weteinet oquletions. 
ore. ‘big brother’, coffee cup in hand, move fast enough.” He told me or even an implication, had been ‘mine that | “had been warned employee wages, etc. etc This 
eed etemally standing in the door- ie once “watched (me) walk to given to me by either Don or numerous times”--I think | would —_article is an account of my own : 
nore way. | once asked Don why _ the kitchen, Tab in hand, turn Charlie. End of conversation, end remember such warnings--so it's _ experience as a PFM employee in ? 
job Charlie always just stood around. = around, go downstairs for quite a of job. our word against theirs. And that = the Crown/Merrill dining hall. | : 
with | was told it was Charlie's job to —_ while, come back up and check Yet, hopefully, this will be a can be a difficult battle). feel the treatment or mistreat- ? 
with watch bed and that | didn’t have to aa | replied that it was un- beginning for the uncovering of |, hope this article will help ment the employees receive is as 4 
and know why. ; ortunate that | happened to be the truth underneath the smiles _— people realize the employees (at _—_ important as the treatment of the ’ 
pas Unfortunately, with the current — the one he saw drinking Tab that ofthe PFM personnel. Maybe we least those at Crown/ Merrill) are students, the food, etc.: for each 
sity, oe eee enal kia Loeuonerue pblpasliacal Sinaia han an eye more, and/or be not treated any better than the area of concern is affected by the 
onger than allowed to investigat i 
ring anyone quits or is fired, there will usual to go to the baticort s ie a dar bi eich gota lliacaesd) Mele AP ibe 
of a always be another unsuspecting, | Charlie than stated that “people 4 
stilt penniless youth ready to jump at have been calling in sick all week, TT > 
and any’ job--despite the menial | andthenyou call up in San Mateo RLO E : 
et Student Employment Office News 
a MELVILLE 
FM EMPLOYMENT 4 4 
ae Fe The Student Employment office is working on a new program in an & 
ace attempt to provide more jobs for UCSC students. We are trying to My Goals: & 
be create a pool of students with certain skills who will be able to go to y , i 
the work upon a phone call from the Student Employment Office. We s : & 
ing need a substantial number of students before we can get the program © Honesty and openess in city hs 
underway. Any student who is interested in this kind of service, overnment 4 
‘gee please stop by the Student Employment Office, Applied Sciences 358. 8 : 
arid We do recommend that students who are planning to sign up, be ee é 
dials 3 committed and responsible to insure success of the program. We e Housing geared to our needs 
nly need approximately 45 more students, and the areas of skills are - 
tive clerical, tutorial, and general labor. @ Expanded, diversified low cost 


tion OFF CAMPUS EMPLOYMENT RECORDING 


For students looking for any kind of off-campus employment, our 
service has provided for your convenience a daily recording of all off- 
campus jobs. The number is 429-4034. Please use this number and 
save yourself some time. 


FILE ON SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
For your convenience the Student Employmnet Service is keeping 


eneral Information on file for summer Employmnet. Our supply is 
ot that great now, but what we have you're welcome to look at. 


STILL LOOKING FOR A WORK-STUDY JOB ? 


All students awarded work/study and looking for a job should call 
he Student Employment Office (429-4024)and set up an appointment 
for an interview. Interviews are between the hours of 9: 30 - 11:30. The 


public transportation for all 


FOR CITY 
COUNCIL 


Paid for by Charlotte-Melville for city council 


THE HOBBIT 


by J.R.R. TOLKIEN 
One of the best wonder tales ever written 


PUBLEC NOT ECE 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS FOR AN ECONOMIC 
VIABILITY STUDY OF CENTRAL SANTA CRUZ 


The Redevelopment Commission of the City of Santa Cruz Invites pro- 
posals for an economic viability study of central Santa Cruz. The pur- 


pose of the study Is to provide a basis for responsible planning and 
public Investment decisions. Two phases are proposed: 1) a factual 
analysis for conditions and trends; and 2) a description of the strengths 
and potentials of central Santa Cruz. 


Further Information can be obtained by contacting Linda Niebanck, 
City Planning Department, 426-5000, Extension 241. The deadline for 
submitting proposals Is February 28, 1975. Proposals should be submit- 
ted to the City Planning Department, 809 Center Street, Santa Cruz, 


Ca. 95060. 


SPECIAL 4 RECORD 


BOXED SET 
ZPL 1196/9 


Special 4 Caseette Boxed Set 
KZ PLC 1196/9 
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BANANA RECORDS 


RECORD FACTORY 
Also available at other leading record steren. 


VISCOUNT RECORDS 
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Use Your Tax Return Now! 


That’s right, you can use your tax return before you receive it! Sun Stereo wants your business. On 
approval of credit you can use your tax return as a down payment to finance any complete stereo sys- 
tem in the store and we’re willing to wait until June 30, 1975 for your return. Come on in to Sun Stereo 
and take a look at our great stereo systems. Like this super system: 


eae SONY 6650 Receiver 
GLENBURN 2155A Turntable 
with a Base, Dust Cover and Cartridge 
DWD 212 Speakers, 
the loudspeakers with a lifetime guarantee, and 
HEADPHONES 


Save $460. 00 on this system 
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BILINGUAL MULTICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The Bilingual Multicultural 
Education Committee of Santa 
Cruz City Schools will meet on 
Wednesday, February 26 at 7:30 
pm in the Bay View School 
Auditorium to continue planning 
an elementary bilingual alter- 
native school. Any interested 
people are invited to attend. For 
further information, contact Amie 
Droke, 426-6000, Extension 295. 


FREE WEEKLY WORKSHOP 


“Deep communication as a 
growth method”. An experience, 
not a°class. Barry Vissell M.D., 
and Joyce Vissell M.S. Every 
Thursday 7: 30 - 9: 30 pm. Call for 
details 335-5292. 


FRIENDS IN CONTACT 


There are many men and 
women incarcerated in the Front 
Street Jail who have no one to 
visit or write to them. The 
knowledge that someone on the 
outside cares can help to 


maintain their morale. Friends in 
Contact is a volunteer group who 
help to supply some of the needs 
of those in jail, including books, 
craft materials and contacting the 
families of these men and 
women. If you can give an hour or 
two a week, call Ruth - Ext. 2933 
(campus) or 426-6841 (home). 


BOOKSTORE CLOSING 


The Bay Tree Bookstore will 
be closed for Inventory Friday, 
February 28, 1975. It will be open 
for business as usual on Monday, 
March 3, 1975. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROJECTS 


If your registered campus 
organization is involved with the 


community in an on-going . 


service project, you might be 
eligible to receive Community 
Service Project funds. Ap- 
plications for funding for Spring 
Quarter are now available at the 
Campus Activities Office in the 
Redwood Building. 

All applications are due no 
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PEOPLES PAGES 


later than Friday, Fbruary 28. 
Turn them in to Peter Wilson, 
Student Services (257 Central 
Services). If you have any 
questions, call Peter (x2901) or 
Maggie Barr (x2934). 


SOCIALIST/ FEMINIST MEETING 


All women are invited to 
come to the Socialist/ Feminist 
meeting 7 pm, Friday the 2Ist, at 
passion Junior High School, Rm. 


PRO-CINEMA 


Pro-cinema is a campus- 
wide organization of students, 
faculty and staff dedicated to the 
advancement of film and film 
studies at UCSC, by: |) Searching 
out funds and_ contributions 
which are specifically earmarked 
for film studies on this campus; 
2) Inviting and supporting guest 
speakers and lecturers who can 
contribute to the film com- 
munity; 3) Encouraging 
university financing of film series 
run in conjunction with classes: 
4) Promoting student productions 
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and shows; 5) Promoting the 
understanding of film as art. 
calendar for meeting. 


PRE-ELECTION PARYTY 


Bicentennial Committeé is 
holding a pre-election party with 
blue grass and square dance 
music Thursday, Feb. 27, at 8 pm 
at Merrill Dining Halt at UCSC. 

Musical saw player Tom 
Scribner and Tin Roof, a 
bluegrass group featuring former 
Oganookie banjo player George 
Stavis, will play for the 
celebration. 

Bicentennial, an en- 
vironmentally oriented, town-hall 
type group, has endorsed Bob 
Kardon, Carole DePalma, Paul 
Dragavon and Herb Foster for the 
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March 4 Santa Cruz City Council 
elections. 
Admission is $1. 


SPACE COMMITTEE 


Space Committee meets 
Tuesday, February 25, 1975; 
Social Sciences Building Room 
247, 8:30 to 10:30 am. 


CREATIVE ANACHRONISM 


My lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen: Know ye all by this 
notice that upon Sunday next, the 
twenty-second of February, there 
will at two of the clock be 
meeting & converse among the 


(continued on page 18) 


“| believe 
| know Santa Cruz, 
and | know I believe 
in Santa Cruz.” 


Joe Ghio 


for council 


! want to hear 
what you have to say 
Phone: 423-3656 


From 5:30 to 7:00 
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Norm Lezin 
Supports 
John Mahaney 


for city council 
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Peoples’ 
Pages 


{continued from Lage 17) 
members .of the ciety for 
Creative Anachronism in_ the 
Lounge of the Second Floor of 
Stevenson's House Four. Be in 
attendance therefore, all ye to 
whom this notice doth appertain, 
or who would know more hereon: 
For informance, speak ye unto 
Gereg (x4242) or Barbara Podell 
(x4144). 


RACQUETBALL CLUB 


UCSC Racquetball Club will 
hold a workshop/clinic this 
Saturday, February 22, 1975 from 
1:00 pm - 3:00 pm in the 
fieldhouse handball courts, 
featuring Bill and Steve Dunn, 
two of the top-ranked players in 
the USA. 

Both beginning and ad- 
vanced racquetball players are 
welcome. There is no charge. For 
further informatio, phone 
chairperson Denise Bray, x2636, 
or advisor Al Crawey, x3/40. 


KAYAK CLUB 


Pool Session Saturday from 
10: 00 until noon. Try a boat, learn 
to roll. Everyone welcome. 


SIERRA CLUB 


A walk on the nature trails of 
Pescadero Marsh will be led for 
the Sierra Club this Saturday, 
February 22, by Lea Wood. 
Biologist Howard McCully will 
accompany the group to point out 
special features of this new kind 
of nature walk. 

Those interested will meet at 
the County Government Center, 
Ocean. Street, behind the Shell 
Station at 9 am. Bring a lunch and 
binoculars, if possible, for 
sighting birds. Those living north 
of Santa Cruz may meet the group 
at the Pescadero Beach parking 


_lot at 9:45. People carpeoling 


should expect to reimburse a 
driver on this trip of about 65 
miles round trip. For further 
information call 724-1982. The 
walk is open to the public. 


Persons interested in 
participating in any part of the 
March on Gallo should contact 
Fran immediately at 426-3740. 


RRR KERR HRH 
%* LOW COST TRAVEL * 


* Europe-Orient-South America : 


i TRAVEL CENTER of 
42435 Durant Avenue, Berkeley, 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S 


HEALTH COALITION 
P . fi } “. health 
services and rabattele for wonen: 


@FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
@ABORTION COUNSELING 
@ABORTION REFERRALS 
@MENSTRUAL REGULATION 
@ BIRTH CONTROL COUNSELING 
2 @VASECTOMES 

$ For more coll 408 427-1228 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


CONCERT 


The University Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Julia 
Zaustinsky: Works of Vivaldi, Bach, Haydn, Milhaud/7: 30 pm, Cowell 
College Dining Hall/ Free 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


FIRST AID TRAINING 

Faculty, staff & students/Eight-hour multimedia course, con- 
ducted by the American Red Cross/8 am-5 pm, Student Health 
Center/Persons completing it will receive the Red Cross First Aid 
Certificate/ To sign up, submit name, campus location, & $2.50 for 
each enrollee to Abel Fosten, Campus Health Services 


ART MAJOR PETITIONING 
Bring work between 9 am-5pm/D-203 (Seminar Room) for 2 
dimensional; Sculpture Studios for 3 dimensional 


LECTURE ‘ 

Michael Reich, Professor of Economics, Berkeley: “Labor Market 
Segmentation in American Capitalism’/3:00 pm, Crown Senior 
Common Room/ Free 


SEMINAR ON YOGA 
Karma Yoga discussion, Kirtan & meditation/ Bring vegetarian 


food offering for after class/ Don’t eat dinner before attending class/5- | 


8 pm, Martial Arts Room, Fieldhouse/ Students free, others $1.00 


CONCERT H 
University Brass Ensemble, UCSC music class/ 8:00 pri. allege 
V Dining Hall/ Free le ah 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


DANCE/ CONCERT 


Featuring “Silver Wings” & “Sky Creek”/ Visuals by Photon Drive, 
sound by Alice’s Restaurant/ Refreshments at the Idler Cafe/7: 30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/Kresge students $1.25, others $2.00 


GAMELAN CONCERT 
A troupe of Sundanese (Western Java) master musicians & 


dancers/8:00 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/Students. $1.00, ° 


general $2.00 SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
CONCERT 
The University Chamber (Orchestra, conducted by Julia 


Zaustinsky: Works of Vivaldi, Bach, {!aydn, Milhaud/3:00 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free 


POETRY READING 
‘Gregory Hall/8:00 pm, Stevenson Coffee House/ Free 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


CONCERT 

The University Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Julia 
Zaustinsky: Works of Vivaldi, Bach, Haydn, Milhaud/7:00 pm, 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/ Free 


MEETING 


Pro-cinema organizational meeting/7:30 pm, Conference Room, 
Classroom Unit | 


COLLOQUIUM 

Carl Boggs, Assistant Professor of Politics, Washington 
University, St. Louis: “Antonio Gramsci and Politics: Theory and 
Practice’/7:30 pm, Chas. E. Merrill Room/ Free 


YOGA WORKSHOP 
Kundalini Yoga/ Bring a mat and/or blanket/7:30 pm, Kresge 


College Room 356/For further info call Brad Singh 426-9468/ Every 
Monday & Wednesday Winter Quarter/ $1.50 


“Santa Cruz's finest natural 
honey and old-fashioned 
Creamy ice creams.” 


POLAR BEAR 


HOME-MADE ICE CREAM 
608 Soquel (next to Shoppers Corner) 
423-8312 . 


WINTER HOURS: Sun.—Thurs.,::noon to 9:30 
Fri.&Sat........ neeA to 11:30 
Closed Tuesday ‘ . 
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POETRY READING \ 

W.S. Merwin, Pulitzer Prize winner in, poetry, author of “The. 
Lice”, “The Moving Target” and many other \books/8:00 pm, Cowell 
College Dining Hall/50 cents \ 


TUESDAY, FEBRUAR y 26 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 

William Normark, USGS, Menlo Park: “Tectonic Evolution of the 
Western Margin, Baja, Calif."”/4:00 pm, Room 165, Applied Scien- 
ces/ Free 


CONCERT 

Oklahoma Weird Bruce, Sweet Jesus Fish & Mattress 
Co./Country-Western, gospel, rock, religious satire/8:00 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/ Free 


LECTURE/ POETRY READING 
Noah ben Shea, story teller and poet/8:00 pm, Chas. E. Merrill 
Room, Merrill College/ Free 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 

Eckankar: a spiritual path employing the science of Soul Travel to 
reach Self-Realization & evéntually God-Realization/3: 30 pm, Orange 
Lounge, 2nd floor of Parrington, Cowell/Free/Every Wednesday, 
Winter Quarter 


VOLKSWAGEN MAINTENANCE WORKSHOP 

Learn how to keep your engine tuned in a small group with Doug 
Vean, expert mechanic/7:00 pm, #43 Old Sash Mill/$9.00/ Payment at 
the Fieldhouse Office guarantees your reservation/ For further info call 
Tina Smith x2531 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 

Robert Adams, Professor of Economics, UCSC: “The Impossible 
Dream: Efficiency in Government’/8:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
3/ Second in a series of four lectures/Free 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 
Toad the Mime/7: 30 pm, Cowell College Dining Hall/Free 


LECTURE 
Tillie Olsen, novelist, author of “Yonnondio” & “Tell me a Rid- 
dle"’/7: 30 pm, Room 32I, Kresge College/ Free 


CONCERT 


Oklahoma Weird Bruce, Sweet Jesus Fish & Mattress 
/8:00 pm, Merrill College Dining Hall/ Free 
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KZSC brosdoxsts doily from 9:00am. to 00am. 


—AZ5C NWS: MOn-Fri....0:100-7.75pm. 
—RITMOS CONSPIRACY: = Sin....L-Opm-L 00am. 
—AASSICAL MUSIC, = FR hv. 9:00-12-00f00N 
SUN. - -» F-00am- 1,00 pn. 


HUTMOS COUSPIRAGY Sunday, Feb. 23 


1:00 pm — Koeksbility in Review 
300 pm —- Criminal Tesfice OnTrial: Third World Pissners 
5:00 pm —CGmmenity News: Sante Gvz News Lffeche 
5°30 pm —Lonla Guz Colander of Lvents 
6:60 pm — Music from AewluTionary Africa 
7:00 pm —Wisfary of the Biyes:*Delte Roots 1” 
Mississippi Shieks, hmmny Joxmsen, Lshmon 
Gracey 1 Asbert Fhnson, FD thert, Téhn 
Heri, Fred Dowell, +¢Kinlay Morgan-beld 
9:30 pm — Drwg knfarcement in Santa ez: Port I 
lkoo pm — Jazz Guitar ketrespechive 
lLooam — Tibelan Chants by T- Rifmos 
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THE JOB INTERVIEW: 
HOWTO KEEP YOUR FOOT OUT 
OF YOUR MOUTH AFTER YOU 
GOTIT THROUGH THE DOOR 


Students looking for em- 
ployment usually must interview 
as one of.the steps in securing a 
position. How one comes across 
during the interview .may ‘mean 
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On, 


the difference between a position 


and being an “also ran”. 

MR. PAUL SEEFER, College 
Relations Manager for the Pacific 
Area of the tern Electric 
Company, will hold four 
workshops on campus dealing 
with successful interview 
techniques. Mr. Seefer will 
discuss appropriate methods for 


interviewing, answer student 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 _ 


GREASER’S PALACE directed by Robert Downey, plus DE DUVA (The 


Dove) - hilarious satire on Bergman's films/8:00 pm and 10: 15 pm, 
Stevenson D.H./Stev. students 25 cents, others 50 cents 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


TOUCH OF EVIL (1958) directed by Orson Welles, starring Welles, plus 
THE LAST LAUGH (1924) directed by F.W. Murnau/7: 30 pm, Thimann 


Lecture Hall 3/$1 (Welles series) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
THE DISCREET CHARM OF THE BOURGEOISIE directed by Louis 
Bunuel/7, 9:15 & 11:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.00 (Modern Cinema 


series) 


ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF IVAN DENISOVICH cirected by Casper 
Wrede, starring Tom Courtenay/Alexander Solzhenitsyn's outline of 
an especially “good” day in the life of a Siberian labor camp prisoner 
during the Stalin regime/7: 15, 9:15 & 11:15 pm, Crown College 
D.H./Crown students 50 cents, others 75 cents 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


Rene Clair’s LA TOUR (I92-), THE CRAZY RAY (Paris Qui Dort, 1923): 
and LE VOYAGE /IMAGINAIRE (1925)/7:00 pm, Classroom 2/$1.25 


(French series) 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


THE WRONG BOX starring Michael Caine & Peter Sellers, 7 pm; 
BEDAZZLED, 9:15, Classroom 2/$1.00 (Black Comedy series) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


YOUNG MR. LINCOLN directed by John Ford, starring Henry Fonda & 
Ward Bond (1939); ALE ABOUT EVE directed by Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, starring Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, George Sanders & 
Marilyn Monroe (1950)/7 pm, Classroom 2/$1.00 (The Hollywood 


Studio series) 


The Cnurch of Conservation 
Invites You To Be An 
ORDAINED MINISTER 
And Acquire The Rank Of 
DOCTOR OF 
NATUREPEDICS 


Our fast growing church is 
actively seeking environment- 
conscious new ministers who 
believe what we believe: Man 
should exist in harmony with 
nature. We are a _ non- 
structured faith, un- 
denominational, with no 
traditional doctrine or dogma. 
Benefits for ministers are: 
1. Car Emblem and Pocket 


LD. 

2. Reduced rates from 
many hotels, motels 
restaurants, car renta 
agencies, etc. Our directory 
lists over 1,000 prestige 
establishments extending an 
automatic cash discount. 

3. Perform marriages 
baptisms, funerals an all 
other ministerial func- 
tions. 4. Start your own 
church and apply for 
exemption from property and 
other taxes ; F 
Enclose a ‘ree-will donation 
for the minister's credentials 
and pocket license. Your 
ordination is recognized in all 
50 states and most foreign 
countries. Church of Con- 
servation, Box 375, Mary 
Esther, Florida 32569. 


TYPING 


BOARD BULLETINS 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Placements are now available for Spring Quarter in 
the Environmental Studies Internship Program. These 
placements are open to all undergraduates on campus. 
Each internship offers 5 units of Environmental Studies 
182 credit and requires I5 hours of fieldwork per week. 
There will be two meetings to explain the placements and 
the program; Friday, February 21, 10:00, Room 277 Soc 
Sci, OR Tuesday, February 25, |:30 Room 317 Soc Sci. 
Applications are available at these meetings or in the 
Environmental Studies Office, Room 317 Soc Sci. 


= NYLON TYPING RIBBON i 


questions, and show a videotape 
of a selection interview with a 
college graduate. 

The sessions will be held on 
March 6 at.! pm and 2: 30 pm and 
on March 7 at 9 am and 10: 30 am. 
Sessions will last about one 
hour. 

You may sign up for any one of 
the four. sessions at the Career 
Planning and Placement Center, 
Room 366, Applied Sciences. 
Registration is limited to !5 
students per session, so come in 
soon to reserve your place. 


PRE-MED ADVISING 


The Pre-Med: Advising staff 
from U.C. Berkeley will be 
aveilable to answer questions on 
medical school admissions and 
allied health fields. 

In addition, there will be a 
presentation on graduate and 
professional school op- 
portunities for minority students. 
SCHEDULE: February 27, 
Thursday---3 pm to 5 pm; 
February 28, Friday---l0 am to 
noon. 

ROOM: Applied Sciences 
Building, Room 379 

Medical’ Schoof Admissions - 
Peter Van Houten, Director of 
Office of Student Advising; 
Allied Health - Betty Jones, Pre- 
health advisor; Minority Op- 
portunities - Sumi Lim, Minority 
Advisor. 


FELLOWSHIP INFORMATION 


Sidney Hellman 
Studentship 

Type: . Studentship at King’s 
College, Cambridge 

Eligibility: A senior with plans to 
pursué advanced study at King’s 
College, Cambridge OR a 
currently enrolled U.C. graduate 
student. Both men and women 
are eligible. 

Duration: | year, renewable for a 
total of 2 years. 

Stipend: 190 pounds plus all 
University and College fees. 
Application Procedure: Students 
must submit a _ type-written 


Ehrman 


ERRORS 


AT YOUR 
CAMPUS STORE 
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statement of purpose including a 
proposed study plan at King’s 
College; two letters of recom- 
mendation; and transcripts. 
Supplementary materials are 
optional. All materials must be in 
triplicate and submitted to the 
Career Planning Center, Room 
366, Applied Sciences. For 
further information, call X4085. 
Deadline: March Il 


Brief History: Ehrman 
Studentships are payable out of 
the Ehrman Fund which was 
founded in 1930 by Mr. & Mrs. 
Sidney M. Ehrman in memory of 
their son Sidney Hellman Ehrman 
who was a. graduate. of...the 


_ University of. California and a 


Research Student of King’s 
College. Ehrman students are 
selected alternately from 
graduates of the University of 
California and graduates of Yale 
University. The Studentships are 
awarded by the Provost of King’s 
College on the recommendation 
of the President of U.C. or the 
President of Yale. if there is no 
suitable candidate in any year, it 
shall not be awarded. Each U.C. 
campus is invited to nominate as 
many students as they conclude 
qualify for this award. 
Nominations frorn the Northern 
U.C. campuses are forwarded to 
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ALL $67 LIST 


ALL OTHER NEW LPS -10% OFF 
PLUS ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


CYMBALINE RECORDS& COMICS 


1101 Cedar/Union St. “SC’ 423-3949 
mon-thurs 10-9 frisat 10-10 sun tt7 
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the Davis campus where a final 
selection will be made. 


FELLOWSHIP 
INFORMATION 


HASKINS & SELLS DOCTORAL 
_FELLOWSHIPS IN ACCOUNTING: 
AT UC BERKELEY 


ELIGIBILITY: Two semester 
courses in accounting. 

DURATION: First year doctoral 
study; recipients also eligible for 
support at similar or increasing 
levels through a combination of 
fellowships and teaching and 


-~fesearch positions to’ enrich the 


Ph.D‘s training as fully as 
possible. 
STIPEND: $4,000.00 plus 
university fees, and where ap- 
plicable, out of state tuition. In 
addition, up to two dependency 
allowances of $600 each will be 
provided where applicable. Up to 
eight awards will be made. 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: 
March 15, 1975. 

FOR MORE INFO: and ap- 
plication materials write to: 
Doctoral Program, Graduate 
School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of 
California, Berkeley, CA 94720, or 
call (415) 642-1409. 
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~ COUNCIL CANDIDATES ON BUS ISSUE 


by Jamy Robinson 


Everyone loves buses. In Santa 
Cruz the lumbering blue 
machines rank with the flag and 
apple pie as inviolable symbols of 
adulation. The sanctity of public 
transportation in the city has 
become most apparent in the 
current campaign for the four 
open seats on the Santa Cruz City 
Council. At every public forum 
and in every interview with the 
media the candidates all step 
forward to pay homage at the 
altar. Their respective positions 
on the issue seem to be in- 
distinguishable. ; 

Confronted with this apparent 
homogeneity yet convinced that 
‘the candidates possiss here as on 
other issues different per- 
spectives, we decided to go over 
from “objective” to interpretive 
reporting, to “news analysis” in 
order to bring out the diversity of 
opinion. We were able to reach 
by phone all of the candidates 
except Schwarz and Bebeau. 
These two seemed to have taken 
in any case very little interest in 
the matter, either at the public 
forums or by attempting to in- 
form themselves individually 
about the different sides to the 
story. 

The ten candidates we did 
interview had, all with the ex- 
ception of Merrick, attended 
meetings held by the University 


’ Transit Committee for the pur- 


pose of explaining its position. 
At those meetings the University 
committee presented the cost 
data justification it had 
developed to support its 
suggested price to the Univeristy 
of 15 cents per student ride. 
Several of the candidates 
proceeded to meet with. the 
Finance Committee which 
represents the Santa Cruz County 
Transportation Commission at 
the negotiating table and duly 
received its side of the story. We 
requested that they evaluate both 
positions from their perspective 
of potential City Council 
members. 

The second aspect of the 
busing issue we asked the 
candidates to comment on was 
the recent manuverings of various 
third parties attempting to 
mediate between the negotiating 
comittees. In recent weeks, John 
Mahaney, incumbent on the city 
council and candidate for 
reelection, has been going back 
and forth between the University 
and the Transit District at- 
tempting to discover the source 
of the difficulties and bring the 
two parties together. He 
proposed that a group of three 
accountants, be formed to 
examine the books of the Transit 


‘ Distirct and come to an _ in- 


dependent estimate of what a 
“fair” price to the University 
should be. This proposal was 


accepted by the campus com- — 


mittee but rejected by the 
Transportation Commission's 
Finance Committee. At a recent 
city council meeting, Mahaney 
reported on his acitvities and 
thereby stirred up a controversy 
within the city council as to what 
its role can and should be in the 
negotiation process. We asked 
the various candidates what they 
felt the council's position on the 
matter should be and what course 
of action, if any, they would 
advocate. 


‘Mahaney: John Mahaney is in 
a quite obvious sense the star of 
this show. He has done far more 
than any other candidate in 
working towards a solution to the 
problem and is one of the best 
informed as to its various 
dimensions. The point of course 
is that he is able to use his 
present position on the city 
council and as_ vice-mayor to 
great advantage. In his favor it 
must be said that he stepped 
forward very early in the matter, 
before the campus forums at 
which the student interest in the 
issue was made obvious to all 
candidates. He has had to work 
against partisan and short- 
sighted opposition upon the city 
council itself. 

Mahaney expressed his 
support of the University’s 15 
cent figure and especially of the 
manner in which the committee 
was able to support it. Of the 
Transit District, he claims: “They 
can't back up their figures...they 
are guessing.” Mahaney 
reiterates his various proposals 
towards ending the deadlock and 
continues to see the need for 
outside arbitration. 

Page: Larry Page stands out 
among the rest of the candidates 
as the one who earliest seems to 
have taken an interest in the 
busing affair and who has since 
continued to involve himself. 
most directly in the course of 
events. He responded very 
favorably to the University’s 
presentation of its position and 
negatively to the Transit 
District’s, in his opinion, lack of 
justification for its 18.5 cent 
price. Of all the candidates 
interviewed, he seemed to have 
the surest grip on the actual 
figures involved. As for the 
recent disputes in the city 
council, he saw the hindrances 
imposed on Mahaney as 
essentially political efforts to 
stop his reelection. 

Dragavon: Paul Dragavon’s 
opinion of the Transit District's 
position was short and direct. In 
his words: “Their figures are 
based on what they thought they 
could get.” Dragavon’s most 
significant point was his careful 
distinction . between the 
University as an institution and 
the students themselves. While 
not certain of the various 
legalities involved, he raised the 
question as to whether the 
students should in fact be called 
up to pay the total price of the 
contract which was saving the 
University itself so much money 
for unneeded parking spaces, 
etc. Dragavon thought 
Mahaney’s original proposition to 
have accountants look over the 
Transit District's books to be 
“great”. He was, however, in his 
words, “not srprised” that it was 
rejected. He claims that the 
Transportation Commission, as a 
public body responsible to the 
people, has not been informed by 
its own Finance Committee 
(which does the actual 
negotiating) as to the nature of 
the deadlock. The Tran- 
Sportation Commission itself 
should in his opinion be brought 
up to date and allowed to express 
its view. 

Melville: “Charlotte Melville’s 
position resembled that of 


Dragavon in many ways although - 


they are running completely 
separate campaigns. She is 
dissatisfied ‘with the Transit 


District's price tag as it has in her 
opinion no basis, believes the 
Transportation Commission 
should be involved in the issue, 
and liked Mahaney’s independent 
accountant proposal. Her talk 
had a somewhat different flavor 
to it however as she attempted to 
emphasize a somehow more 
“above it all” attitude. She 
wanted to avoid being 
“presumptious” and “over- 
stepping her domain”, claimed 
she “wanted to cause now no 
built-in hostilities in case | am 
elected.” She saw the city 
council disputes as essentially 
personality clashes. She had 
little patience with the formula 
developed by the University to 
defend its 15 cent figure. These 
are in our view all somewhat 
dangerous attempts to avoid 
recognizing the political nature of 
political disputes. Her conviction 
that courtesy to each side would 
somehow eliminate conflicting 
interests could lead her to the 
policy of non-committment. 
Kardon: Bob Kardon did not 
talk to the Transit District but 
nevertheless felt that the 
University’s position was 
“reasonable”. He came out 
strongly in favor of having the 
Finance Committee submit itself 
to decide on whether _in- 
dependent accountants or any 
other form of arbitration should 
be used. He also suggested that 
the University Transit Committee 
send a representative to the 
Commission to present its case. 
Foster: Herb Foster had not at 
the time of our interview con- 
tacted the Transit District for its 
position and did not seem in- 
clined to do so. The University 
presentation was for him “so 
convincing” that he “had no 
questions”. Foster seemed in 
general to have a very uncertain 
grasp of the dimensions of the 
problem and had jumped to a 
strong position of support for the 
University without the knowedge 
to back it up. He seemed to 
think that the current standoff 
was caused by the “narrow ac- 
counting” being done by the 
Transit District, whereby the 
“social costs” of a contract loss 
were not reckoned. He seemed to 
believe that the Transit District 
could however justify its price at 
least according to its “narrow 
accounting” outlook. He thereby 
seems to have missed the entire 
point of the University presen- 
tation which was precisely that 
the campus committee felt that it 
could back its price through any 
accounting procedure, narrow or 
broad, includind or excluding the 
“social costs”, and that it was the 
Transit District which was unable 
to produce the necessary ac- 
counting support for its price. 
Ghio: Joe Ghio attended the 
presentations given by both sides 
in the ccontract dispute and was 
more satisfied with the position 


“taken by the University. He 


seemed, however, to think that 
the real problem was.a lack of 
mutual understanding on the part 
of the groups due somehow to 
their ‘‘backgrounds”. He 
repeatedly described the 
University’s method of 
justification as “academic” and 
the Transit District's approach as 
“businesslike”. Ghio’s facile 
stereotyping of the negotiators is 
dubious and seems to impede 
rather than promote an un- 
derstanding-of the true positions. 


De Palma: Carole De Palma 
did meet with Walter Keller but 
nevertheless felt that the Transit 
District was unable to provide 
justification for its 18.5 cent 
figure. She felt very srongly that 
the Transportation Commission 
would have a different point of 
view than its Finance Committee 
but made no suggestions as to 
how that different point of view 
could be brought to bear on this 
case. As regards the concrete 
proposals already made, she 
seemed to support the position of 
Sally DiGirolamo, her friend on 
the city council and main 
stumbling block for Mahaney’s 
efforts. She repeated 
DiGirolamo’s contention that the 
SC city council had no more right 
than for example Watsonville to- 
intervene as the transit district 
was larger than any one city. 

Bob Cole arrived an hour 
late for the hour and a_ half 
University presentation and didn’t 
attend the meeting held by the 
Transit District, but, never- 
theless, took one of the most 
intransient stands on the busing 
issue of all the candidates. He 
supports the University and says 
there is “no other side to the 
story”. He has absolutely no 
patience’ with what he 
derogatively calls the 
“parlimentary procedure” of 
handling the issue through the 
various governmental bodies and 
advocates. direct confrontation 
with the Transportation Com- 
mission. In general Cole seems 
to be unconcerned with the 
complexity of the issue, has not 
bothered to inform himself and 
possesses a very simplistic view 


_of politics whereby there are 


always clearly defined “good 
guys” and “bad guys”. 

Merrick: Dave Merrick insists 
that any public transit system 
should be able to pay for itself. 
He is opposed to all forms of 
subsidy derived from property tax 
as the individual has no choice as 
to whether to pay the tax or not. 
The fact that roads are subsidized 
by gasoline taxes is justified for 
Merrick as the individual has the 
choice as to whether or not to 
drive a car. He advocates the use 
of private bus companies to 
provide some mass_ tran- 
sportation. In Merrick’s view, 
individual civil rights are assured 
only by the free operation of the 
fdaws of supply and demand. 


ADAMS TO SPEAK 


Professor of Economics Robert 


Adams will speak on the topic, - 


“The Impossible Dream:  Ef- 
ficiency in Government,” 
Wednesday (Feb.26) at 8:00 p.m. 
in Thimann Lecture Hall 3. 

Professor Adams’ research 
interests and publications have 
been in the area of economics of 
the public sector. He has served 
as a consultant on matters of 
budgeting and planning to 
numerous public agencies at 
federal, state, and local levels. 
These include the U.S. Bureau ot 
the Budget, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Maryland 
Governor's Commission ‘of 
Modern Management Techniques 
in Government, and_ the 
Analytical Task Force of the 
Western Inter-State Commission 
of Higher Education. From 1970- 
74, he served as UCSC’s Asistant 
Chancellor- Planning and 
Analysis. . 
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3. “We can do a lot more 
sharing of resources and 
facilities.” Groups expressed 

needs for printing leaflets, office 
space, and meeting space. 

4. “We need more community 
education and outreach.” 
Someone suggested that we offer 
community forums, both on 
basic issues like sexism, in- 
flation, and imperialism, and 
immediate issues like community 
control of education, childcare, 
and unemployment. Someone 
else suggested more culturally 
based rallies, such as concerts 
with resistance folksingers, or 
guerilla theatre productions. 

5. One group suggested a few 
oolitical ideas that the coalition 
represented: the struggle. for 
self-determination, | supporting 
class struggles and the fight 
ageless imperialism, integration 

personal liberation and 
political liberation, and com- 
batting sexism and capitalist 
oppression. A suggested slogan 
was, “One struggle, many 
fronts.” 

There was a lot of confusion as 
to how the group should 
structure itself, i.e. how it was to 
make decisions. This was un- 
derstandable in that many people 
there felt that oppression comes 
as much from the bureaucratic 
structures themselves, as from 
the people running them. Many 
people wished to discard the old 
standard systems of discussion 
followed by a vote, or the idea of 
majority rule, or any kind of rule 
whatsoever. One alternative to 
voting is consensus, wherein an 
idea of proposal does not pass 
until everyone agrees on it. 
Consensual decision-making is 
much more time-consuming than 
majority rule, and still rather 
unrefined. Consequently, the 
group varied between this ap- 
proach and a somewhat perverse 
version of Robert’s Rules of 
Order. 

It was finally agreed that we 
should meet again. An ad hoc 
committee has been formed to 
oversee this. If you are an in- 
dividual or a group who feels that 
you might be interested in joining 
this coalition, the next meeting 
will be Mar. 2. For specifics, and 
more information about the 
groups represented at the 
meeting, contact me, Charles 
Convis 475-0963, Dennis Mat- 
thews at the Vet's Co-op 426- 
8200, or Linda Cunningham 462- 


cont. from front 
of hazardous material, etc. In the 
present fiscal year the number of 
aaa has already reached 


While putting out fires is 
certainly a major concern, Borges 
emphasizes that the primary 
efforts of his department are 
directed towards fire prevention. 
He points out that, on a per 
capita basis, the number of fire 
calls on campus is somewhat 
less than you would expect for a 
small commanity. He credits fire 
prevention efforts with helping to 
achieve that record. 

Right now, the fire department 
is still in the process of moving in 
and setting up. Although they 
are continuing with their normal 
duties, they do not expect full 
ee service to begin until March 


The fire department will be 
open for “inspection and review’ 
on February 27 and 28, from 9 am 
until 4 pm. All members of the 
campus community are cordially 
invited to drop by. 
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